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Arr. I.—CONVICT-MULTITUDES. 


In compliance with the intimation in our last number, we 
return to the interesting and instructive report of the Select 
Committee of the British House of Commons; and we do it 
chiefly for the purpose of presenting to our readers a sketch of 
what may be called the multitudinous system of prison disci- 
pline, in distinction from the separate and congregate. 

We have already stated, that the voice of the committee is 
emphatically in favor of 1npivipuaL separation. If any one 
thing is more prominently exhibited in the report than another, 
it is the indispensableness of separation as the basis of any 
effective penal suffering. As to the application of the prin- 
ciple, various questions were mooted*in the committee, (with 
which most students of prison discipline are familiar,) such as 
what modifications would be requisite or admissible to suit 
various ages and constitutions? How far and in what form 
employment and exercise can be introduced, consistently with 
separation and with the least detriment to health of body or 
mind? What degrees of severity or relaxation such a disci- 
pline may require where it is merely introductory or prepara- 
tory to transportation? &c. &c. 

The most formidable rival scheme which the committee 
were called upon to consider, was that of compulsory labor in 
masses, advocated by Mr. Pearson, a member of the committee, 
and really the original mover of the resolution out of which 
the whole proceeding grew. It is clear, from the document 
itself, that but for his wish to secure an investigation of, and a 
favorable report upon his theory, the committee would never 
have been appointed. 
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The examination of Mr. Pearson occupied three days. Be- 
sides his answers to specific interrogatories, which cover 
seventy-two pages of the minutes of evidence, we have, in 
connection with the report itself, an exhibition in detail of his 
plan. He certainly cannot complain that he has not been 
fully heard. We propose to examine very briefly some of his 
positions. 

His first attempt is to show, that pre-existing plans of re- 
forming bad men, or checking the increase of crime, have 
proved insufficient. To this end he tells us, that in 1777, Enng- 
land and Wales had a population of seven millions and a half, 
and had 1,846 persons confined in gaol in fifty-two counties, 
including the cities and boroughs within their limits, viz. 1,174 
convicts and 672 debtors. In 1848, the population being 
17,500,000, there were found, in the same fifty-two counties, 
14,202 prisoners in gaol, viz. 13,422 convicts and 780 debtors, 
showing, as he contends, that in the seventy years the general 
population increased one hundred and thirty per cent. and the 
prison population more than one thousand per cent. From this 
he infers, (most unwarrantably we think,) that “inhuman, bru- 
talizing and depraving as was the system ai that time prac- 
tised, its influence, as an instrument of vindictive and deterring 
punishment, contributed, both by suffering and example, to 
keep down the amount of prison population,” &c. Page xxi. 

In a review of the legislation on this subject, during thé reign 
of George III. Mr. P. thinks he sees several of the leading fea- 
tures of his present plan. Among other provisions, one con- 
templated the erection of cheap and simple prison-structures to 
be located on common, heath, or waste land; but it does not 
appear that any end was to be answered by the selection of 
such sites farther than a rigid economy in respect to their cost. 
Another provision required that convicts should be classified ac- 
cording to the character of their crimes and their conduct in 
gaol: “ During their hours of rest, and when the nature of their 
employment would permit, all prisoners were to be kept entirely 
separate and apart from each other, and to be lodged in sepa- 
rate rooms and cells; but when, from the nature of their em- 
ployment, or otherwise, two or more prisoners were to be 
suffered to continue together ‘during the hours of labor and 
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Divine service, and the times respectively allotted for their 
meals and ainigigs,’ a task-master or watder was to be con- 
stantly present to enforce order, good conduct, and continuous 
industrious occupation.” Here was certainly a clear recogni- 
tion of the principle of individual separation, to be relaxed only 
in cases of necessity. : 

It was provided, that “ religious instruction should be com- 
bined with ten hours of daily labor, the hardest and most servile 
kind, in which drudgery was chiefly required.” There would 
seem to be little reference here to the means of gaining a liveli- 
hood by the-prisoner after his discharge. Premiums were also 
authorized for profitable work, and gifts of clothes and money 
made to the deserving at the expiration of their sentence; and 
there was also the extraordinary provision, that the salaries of 
the governors and task-masters should be, in a great measure. 
if not wholly, paid from the profits of prison labor. The words 
of the act, as quoted by Mr. P. are, that the salaries shall be 
so ordered and appointed, “that the same may bear a constant 
proportion to the quantity of labor performed in each such 
several house, so that it may become the interest, as well as 
duty, of each governor and task-master to see that all persons 
under his and their custody and direction be regularly and pro- 
fitably employed.” It would be difficult to conceive of a wider 
door being opened for the admission of the very worst abuses 
of power, or of stronger temptation to practise them. 

The conclusion to which Mr. P.’s review of the penal legis- 
lation of England since the days of Howard conducts him is, 
that while for several years the order and discipline of the 
prisons have advanced, “the comforts of their inmates have 
been increased, until it is an admitted fact, that the convicted 
criminals who annually pass through our gaols are better fed, 
better clothed, better taught, and receive better medical atten- 
dance, and have more repose and ease, in apartments better 
warmed and ventilated, than it is within the power of the 
great mass of the laboring poor to obtain.” 

To this relaxation of the severity of discipline, and the in- 
dulgence shown to convicts, he thinks is to be attributed, in a 
large measure the fact, that while the population of the country 
in the space of forty years has increased only sixty-five per 
cent., the number of commitments and recommitments to pri- 
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son in England and Wales on criminal charges, has increased 
four hundred per cent. “ English gaols,” he says, “ no longer 
create either terror or shame, but are often regarded as a 
place of shelter for the unfortunate and for the idle criminal a 
congenial ltome.’’* | 

This being, in his apprehension, the evil, Mr. P. proposes as 
a remedy, coarse (instead of generous) diet, hard (instead of 
light) labor, and continuous (instead of inconstant) labor. 

This reformed system is proposed in view of several posi- 
tions which Mr. P. thinks are well sustained. 1. That the 
great mass of criminal acts are not indicative of a deep-root- 
ed depravity of heart. Of the 104,000 who were inmates of 
the gaols of England and Wales in 1848, 86,000 were mendi- 
cants, vagrants, trespassers, petty pilferers, poachers, &c., 
whose sentences were all for less than three months. 2. That 
ready-made criminals, and the raw material of which they are 
manufactured, are alike the natural products of idleness, intem- 
perance, thoughtlessness, and infirmity of purpose. 3. That 
more severity in short terms of imprisonment, such as requir- 
ing a full task and withholding food till it is accomplished, has 
been found effectual in checking the increase of minor offences; 
and that where long sentences are given, hard field-labor should 
be the chief occupation, with a diet stinted or generous, ac- 
cording to the amount of work done; and to be encouraged to 
overwork, to be applied to reduce the length of the sentence— 
say ten hours’ overwork to count for one day’s reduction of 
time of sentence. 

As an evidence of the necessity of some such change, Mr. P. 
states, that “81 per cent. of the male criminals, annually com- 
mitted, are between the ages of 16 and 45 (the age when, ina 
free condition, men not only maintain themselves, but supply a 
large portion of the surplus labor and industry by which the fe- 
males, the children, and other non-producing classes of the com- 
munity are supported,) and 47 per cent. are between the ages 
of 20 and 35.” He also shows, that “the expenditure of the 
prisons in England and Wales, during the year 1847,(paid out 





* In his examination as a witness before the committee, Mr. P. was pushed 
very hard by Sir George Grey, as to the actual cause of this apparent increase of 
crime, and it was conceded at last, that much of it resulted from the multiplying 
of statutory offences, 7. e. making a multitude of acts criminal which were before 
innocent. 
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of funds raised by taxation,) amounted to upwards of 480,000/., 
($200,000,) being at the rate of 29/7. 14s. 14d. ($132) per annum 
for each man, woman and child in prison, besides the interest 
of money expended in building the gaol; whereas the whole 
produce of the prisoners’ labor for the.year amounted to only 
20,227/., ($88,000,) giving an average of each person’s earn- 
ings of 11. 7s. 64d. ($5 90) for his labor for the year.” For 
the purpose of reducing this enormous burden of taxation, and 
making this large stock of muscular and intellectual power 
available, he would make it a fundamental condition of any 
scheme of discipline that the “labor should be continuous and 
severe, having reference to the age, sex, and strength of each 
individual; and that more bodily work should be exacted and 
less bodily comforts be given, than the same quantity of work 
could procure for an able bodied industrious man in a state of 
freedom.” 

To carry out his scheme, he proposes the erection of several 
district prisons, enclosing land enough (say 1000 acres for 
1000 prisoners) to employ them and yield them maintenance. 
In these prisons he would have all convicts confined whose 
sentences range between three months and twenty-four years. 
He calculates that in every 1000 convicts 500 or 600 will be 
unskilled laborers, and yet he produces a practical agricul- 
turist who thinks such a farm might be worked with 1000 such 
laborers to good profit, without interfering with the discipline 
or authority of the prison. Indeed, a person of competent 
ahility expressed “his readiness “to contract for a period of 
years, to pay 10d. per day for the daily labor of 500 of the 
prisoners, and after two years, to pay an additional 1,500/. per 
annum for the rent of the land and the manure of the establish- 
ment, with a covenant to supply the officers and prisoners in 
the establishment at ordinary contract prices, with all the food 
they may require.” And to complete the arrangements, “ ex- 
perienced architects estimate the cost of a penitentiary for 
1000 persons, erected in conformity with Mr. P.’s plans, and 
so constructed as effectually to provide for their health and 
security, together with a chapel, workshops, and all needful 
outbuildings, and also to be surrounded with a wall of ade- 
quate height and strength, at an entire cost of less than 
80,000/,” (say $350,000.) 
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The advantages of agriculture, as. an employment for con- 
victs, are then set forth in detail, and also the objections to the 
cellular discipline, which he affirms is unjust, both to the public 
and to the prisoner: “ Unjust to the public, because the indus- 
trious rate-payer has to defray the charges of keeping criminals 
in expensive indolence; and unjust to the prisoner, because at 
the end of his sentence he is thrown back upon society with 
the rust of idleness upon him, and with diminished physical 
ability to encounter the variableness of climate, the severity of 
labor, and the pinchings of want, to which as a laborer in the 
market of competition he must, in the order of Providence, be 
ever liable.” | , 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that Mr. Pearson is evi- 
dently a close student of the defects and mal-administration of 
one or two separate prisons in England, and most unwarrant- 
ably concludes that they are the natural fruits of the principle; 
and further, his mind is so absorbed in securing the adoption 
of his own favorite scheme, that he is quite indisposed to look 
with favor on any thing else. 

We observe that among the strongest objections urged by 
Mr. Pearson to the separate or cellular system, is its unequal 
pressure upon convicts, and especially, that it bears with 
greatest severity upon those who are confined on short sen- 
tences for inferior crimes; and he asserts, on what he regards 
as competent authority, that it is during the first few weeks of 
cellular confinement that the severest pressure is felt, and the 
greatest hazard incurred. ™ 

This is not in accordance with the general testimony on the 
subject, even from the most lukewarm advocates of separation. 
They have, over and over again, expressed their confidence in 
the entire safety of separation for a period ranging from twelve 
to eighteen months; and so far as we have the means of ascer- 
taining from the reports of various separate prisons now before 
us, the cases are comparatively rare in which insanity deve- 
lopes itself within that period. Mr. Pearson evidently means 
his argument shall go to the utter extinction of separation— 
longer or shorter, absolute or modified—as an element of penal 
discipline. 

It is not a new thing under the sun for a reformer not only 
to magnify or muitiply the evils he would remedy, but to as- 
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cribe them to inadequate or imaginary causes. In the present 
case, the most important points which Mr. Pearson would 
cover by his new scheme, are in no respect involved in the 
question of separation or association. What prisons have we 
in the United States that are more “sad and repulsive” than 
those on the separate plan? In what prisons are “ habits of in- 
dolence, imprudence, and self-indulgence” more effectually 
counteracted, or the “antagonistic habits of industry, fore- 
thought, self-dependence and self-control,” more likely to be 
created or confirmed, than in our separate prisons? And as 
to the self-supporting feature of Mr. P.’s plan, it has always 
been prominent in both separate and congregate prisons, so that 
if Mr. P.’s pfin were carried out, he would gain nothing in 
respect to the income from prison-labor beyond what has 
already been gained in many existing prisons in the United 
States. Indeed, the document on which Mr. P. relied much 
to show the necessity of a radical reform in the plan of disci- 
pline, because of the disproportion of the profits of prison-labor 
to prison-expenses, is of great force in favor of the existing 
plan, for it shows, that in 1847, 132,000 prisoners produced 
20,0007., while in 1837, 109,000 produced less than one-third of 
that amount! Surely this is a manifest proof of the inherent 
virtue and capability of the discipline, so far as this point is 
concerned. 

It is not enough, however, for Mr. Pearson’s purpose, that 
the prisoners should support themselves. It is desirable that 
their industry and skill should be so employed as to give the 
government a revenue for the payment of salaries, &c.; and 
Mr. P. argues, that the kinds of labor which are practicable in 
cells are.too few and too unprofitable to answer the purpose; 
that the number of criminals unskilled in trades or occupations 
that may be pursued within doors is always very large, and 
that the muscles and sinews of these unskilled laborers must 
be put to task in some other employment where skill and pre- 
vious training are not requisite, and all these advantages he 
finds exclusively in agricultural labor. 

To achieve his end he would purchase one thousand acres 
of land, now of mere nominal value, enclose it by a wall of 
brick or stone eighteen feet high, (making about nine thousand 
linear yards,) and erect within the same, buildings sufficient for 
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one hundred officers and servants, and for chapel, instruction and 
eating-room for one thousand prisoners, with one thousand se- 
parate dormitories; and to such a prison he would have every 
convict committed whose sentence of imprisonment exceeds one 
month, supposed to be ten thousand annually. He would, how- 
ever, have the terms of imprisonment lengthened, so that the 
lowest term should be three months; and he would also provide 
a somewhat different farm-prison for juveniles. The total ex- 
pense of such a prison as Mr. P. contemplates, he has set down 
in round numbers at 150,000/, (say $700,000.) 

The prison being established, its internal economy would 
require four separate wards or departments; to the general 
prison would be assigned a governor, (500/.,) two chaplains, 
(1757. a year each,) and a surgeon, (200/.,) and to each depart- 
ment a superintendent, (1502) assistant-surgeon, (100/,) a 
school-master or catechist, (100/.,) assistant school-master, 
(502.,) a superior wardsman, (50/.,) and twenty ward officers, 
(1,210/.,) and lodging, board and clothing for all, out of the 
produce of the establishment. 

The prison being thus peopled and officered, the govern- 
ment will let the farm and the skill and muscular power of 
the convicts and the manure to any contractor who will agree 
to furnish therefrom an adequate supply of meats and vege- 
tables for the support of the population, and defray the ex- 
penses of the prison, at market rates; and whatever he can 
make over and above this is his profit. Mr. P. supposes that 
such a farm would afford continuous labour through the year 
to five hundred able-bodied men, at the rate of ten hours a day. 
To the question, what responsibility was assumed by the go- 
vernment as to compelling the prisoners to labor? Mr. P. re- 
plies, that he would use no compulsory force beyond that 
which the law of nature supplies. He would make the zero 
diet of the prison a pound and a quarter of coarse bread and 
a supply of water; an improvement in this diet must be pur- 
chased by the labor of the prisoner’s hands, at the rate of one- 
half penny worth of food for every hour’s honest work. 

The convicts who are not empioyed in farm labor, would also 
be let under the contract, to do the work which their previous 
training best fits them todo. Mr. P. thinks that out of every 
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thousand convicts he could find fifty shoemakers; and he says, 
that on a given day, in 1841, when the census was taken, there 
were five hundred and twenty-eight shoemakers in prison in 
England. The various employments to which the labor of 
the weak, (in mind or body,) and the ignorant and, the un- 
teachable would be put, are described with much skill and 
minuteness, but a more particular detail would occupy greater 
space than we can afford. 

It being adnfitted that the non-intercourse of the prisoners is 
an indispensable feature of any plan of discipline, Mr. P. would 
provide for this, 1st, by so disposing of the men when at labor, 
that they should never be within communicating distance, put- 
ting them say sixteen yards apart; 2d, by vigilant inspection: 
and, 3d, by fine, to be paid in labor, by reduction of diet, or pro- 
longing the‘term of imprisonment for such offences, at the plea- 
sure of the governor of the prison. And whether Mr. P.’s plan 
is adopted or not, he thinks the interest of the community would 
be greatly promoted if the sentence of the law was measured 
by hours of labor, instead of months or years of confinement. 
‘For instance,” he says, “where now the judge pronounces a 
sentence of a year’s imprisonment, I contemplate that he should 
say that the prisoner should be imprisoned until he had done 
3,000 hours’ of work ; that is to say, an equivalent to 300 days 
in the year, ten hours each day. I am quite sure that it would 
have a most telling effect upon society if that were the law, 
instead of the definite quantity of a year’s imprisonment; it 
would strike terror into the minds of the criminal class if they 
knew that they were committed to the prison until they should 
have executed 3,000 hours of work, and that they should have 
no diet beyond the plainest diet of water and bread, excepting 
that for every hour’s honest work they should have an increase 
of, or an equivalent to, one half-penny worth of diet.” 

In reply to the question, how a man could perform more 
than the ten hours’ labor? Mr. P. replies, “1 do not give him 
ten hours. J give him 3,000 hours; but supposing that a man, 
instead of working ten hours a day, shall work twelve hours a 
day, he then obtains one-fifth towards his earlier liberation ; 
and supposing he shall put a rein upon his appetite, and in- 
stead of eating twelve halfpenny worths a day he shall choose 
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to eat nine halfpenny worths a day, he acquires then an addi- 
tional fund out of which he earns his earlier liberation. The 
effect of that would be, that you teach the man two great and 
important truths practically; the one is to increase his industry 
and the other is to control his appetite; the want of industry, 
and the want of self-control, are the causes in the great mass 
of cases that lead to crime, and this would be applying a re- 
medy adapted to the particular circumstances that led to their 
fall.” This is certainly sound philosophy. ’ fii 

In this, as in several other parts of Mr. P.’s statement, we 
see a prospective reference to the entire abandonment of trans- 
portation as a penal agency, and a reliance on home-peniten- 
tiaries for convicts of every class. 

It may not be uninteresting to our readers to see how Mr. 
P. would arrange the time and occupation of his prison com- 
munity, and what he regards as the primitive elements of it. 
The first is shown most conveniently in a tabular form, thus: 

7 


Table showing the Division of Time for the Occupation of Cri- 
minals in a Reformatory and Se/f-supporting Prison. 
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Mr. Pearson regards punishment as the primary design of 
a penitentiary, and he thinks it consists, or should be made to 
consist, in “loss of liberty; @xclusion from all customary in- 
dulgences enjoyed in free life, all stimulants, all narcotics; 
from the use of tobacco, snuff, tea, coffee; an entire and abso- 
lute dislocation from the habits of mankind, and separating the 
prisoners from those indulgences, the parting with which some- 
times is almost like parting with a limb; enforced silence ; per- 
fect and absolute silence; a prohibition of all intercommunica- 
tion, and a restriction to seven hours’ sleep. There is nothing,” 
he thinks, “that a criminal so much covets as that dreamy, 
drowsy, lazy, idle, yawning, imaginative state between sleep- 
ing and waking, when he is living, as it were, in an imagina- 
tive world. There is nothing which is calculated so to rivet 
upon a man his evil passions and feelings, as the habit which 
is fostered in our gaols of permitting, if not compelling, a man 
to be in a warm bed for ten hours, such as we have heard of, 
between the sheets in a warm hammock in a warm room at 
Reading. To tame the fiercest of animals we resort to the 
privation of sleep, and there is no criminal who would not feel 
the strongest repugnance to that monotony of life which stinted 
him to a small measure of sleep, and required him to observe 
strictly the hours prescribed. I propose, and I hope you will 
not smile when I say, that instead of a soft hammock he shall 
lie on a hard bed. The life of a prisoner should be punish- 
ment. I propose that he shall be fed with the zero diet of the 
gaol—water and coarse bread. [ propose that he shall wear a 
coarse parti-colored prison dress. I have no sympathy for the 
humanity that spares the nice feelings of a criminal by reject- 
ing a prison dress: it is necessary for security; it is necessary 
for distinction; and, in my judgment, it is one of the exigencies 
of a sound system of prison discipline, that convicted prisoners 
should be all clothed in a prison dress.” 

As the idea of substituting a certain number of hours for a 
certain number of months or years, in convict-sentences, may 
be new, and perhaps attractive to some of our readers, it may 
be proper to say, that one of the committee suggested, whether 
such a sentence would not necessarily be indefinite, and whether 
it would not, in effect, confer upon the “ governor and the phy- 
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sician, or the authorities of the prison, the power and privilege 
of saying by what time the prisoner’s imprisonment should be 
shortened, or to what length it should be prolonged? Mr. P. re- 
plies, “ Assuming that the judge of the court is to assign a cer- 
tain number of hours of labor to a prisoner who is found guilty 
of any given offence, there must, to carry that sentence into 
effect, be a very accurately defined rule: laid down as to the 
amount of labor which the prisoner is to perform to comply 
with the terms of the sentence, and a great number of elements 
would have to be taken into consideration to secure that sentence 
being properly carried into effect. As it seems to me, it would 
be almost impossible to lay down such a rule that the judge of 
assize or quarter sessions-could satisfy his own mind as to the 
actual amount of punishment which he was inflicting upon the 
man; he might, for instance, say he is to be confined until he 
performs 3,000 hours of labor, but the manner in which he is 
to perform that labor must depend upon such a variety of cir- 
cumstances, the feelings of the officers of the prison, and such 
an infinity of circumstances, that I can hardly conceive it pos- 
sible to my own mind that any defined system can be laid 
down. Therefore I come to my original observation, that it 
would leave the punishment, in point of fact, more in the hands 
of the officers of the prison than, at all events, is the case at 
present, because they could impose a higher or a less amount 
of labor, according to their will and pleasure, which would, in 
point of fact, put the sentence into the hands of the officers of 
the prison.” The witness proposed to answer the suggestion 
in a subsequent part of his testimony, but no answer appears in 
the report. 

On the subject of preventing intercourse in farm labor, provid- 
ing for the fluctuations of out-door employment at different sea- 
sons of the year, and for security against combinations and re- 
volts, Mr. P.’s views were fully drawn out. On the last topic he 
was asked, “ Has it ever occurred to you that there would be any 

' difficulty in restraining those people from violent conduct? If 
you have four hundred men, who we may assume are burglars 
and people of violent character, placed in an enclosure of this 
kind, would it not be a matter of some danger to entrust those 
people with those kinds of implements which they must neces- 
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sarily have in their hands to cultivate the ground?” To which 
Mr. P. replies: I do not think there would be any difficulty or 
danger. But that opinion is worth nothing unless I give you the 
facts from which it is deduced; the facts from which it is de- 
duced are these: in the first place they will be comparatively 
light offenders, that is, they will not be prisoners whose crimes 
' sentence them to transportation. They will be convicted pri- 
soners for from six months to one year, two years, or three 
years, as the case may be. They will besides have a legiti- 
mate mode of working out their time by their own industry 
and exertion. And I have before me this fact, that at Portland, 
where they are murderers, where they are incendiarics, where 
they are highwaymen, they are working without a wall round 
them at all, and with implements, such as pickaxes and crow- 
bars, and other instruments equally available for the purpose of 
resistance, and I have seen six or seven hundred of them turn- 
ed out to work together there.” 

But our limits forbid any farther notice of this important do- 
cument. Indeed, we have dwelt-longer upon it than we design- 
ed, because in some preceding numbers of our Journal we have 
adverted to Mr. P.’s views with some intimations of distrust. 
We trust we do him full justice, however, when we place upon 
our pages the very comprehensive summary of his scheme, in- 
cluding its principles and its contemplated results, which he has 
himself given at the close of his testimony :—* I should say that 
the principal point of remark in the system, which I advocate 
is, that it seeks to make a man have dominion over his own 
actions through the instrumentality of the same motives that 
govern all people in free life. All mankind are influenced 
largely by two motives; the one is a desire to provide for their 
present wants, and the other is to secure future independence. 
Weare all of us more or less influenced by those, and although 
higher and nobler motives also enter into our contemplation, at 
the same time there is no man living who can look into his 
own heart and deny that he is largely influenced by those two 
considerations. I desire to avail myself of those two motives, 
and to implant them in the mind of the prisoner, because when 
he escapes from his confinement he will still carry the force of 
those motives along with him, whereas every other system that 
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I am acquainted with is a system of prison pressure upon him 
at the moment which, when it is taken off, abandons him with 


less power of self-control than perhaps if he had never been in 
prison at all.” 





Ant. IL—THE EARL OF CHICHESTER’S OPINION OF THE EF- 
FECTS OF CONVICT SEPARATION. 


The Earl of Chichester was one of the witnesses before the 
last year’s Parliamentary committee on prison discipline. His 
replies to the various interrogatories which were addressed to 
him during the examination, embody some opinions with 
which we think the readers of our Journal should be acquaint- 
ed. They are evidently based on a close personal observation 
of facts; and these facts he uses as a guide to, or as interpreters 
of their principles. It is not rare to find this course reversed, 
especially in controversies on this subject—the principle being 
first proposed, and the facts selected, modified, and arranged, 
so as to consist with it. A little attention to the questions will 
readily show, that the earl’s examiners were not partial to the 
side of the case which his testimony was seen to favor:— 


May I ask your lordship’s opinion of the full working of the separate sys- 
tem as you have seen it carried out at Pentonville ‘—I have not the shadow 
of a doubt of its success at Pentonville. 

Of its success in what respects?—In the first place, as a severe, and, 
therefore, a deterring punishment to a very large majority of the prisoners ; 
and, secondly, as the most efficient means that I have ever been acquainted 
with of producing good moral and religious impressions, and ,leading the 
men. to. become upon their liberation, in the large majority of instances, 
where moderately fair opportunities were given them, good and useful 
members of society. 

From your lordship’s observation at Pentonville, have you any apprehen- 
sions with regard to the possible effects of a long-continued separation, 
either upon the bodily health or the mental state of prisoners !—Not as pe- 
culiar to the separate system. I am quite aware that all long imprison- 
ments must be prejudicial to some constitutions, and perhaps more so to the 
kind of character, and therefore the kind of constitutions, which belong to 
the criminal population. With reference to its effects mentally, my belief 
is, that it has not more of that tendency than any system of prison discipline 
which constitutes a sufficiently severe punishment to be a means of deter- 
ring from crime. 

Has your lordship seen the last report on Pentonville prison, which has 
been placed in our hands as members of the House of Commons within the 
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last fortnight ’—It was submitted to me. I did not sign it, because although 

[ am still a commissioner of Pentonville prison, I have virtually resigned 

nearly twelve months since; but I have read the report very attentively. 
In reading that report your lordship must have seen that the amount of 


insanity in the last year at Pentonville was greater than in any preceding | 


year, and also that there had been an unusual number of attempts at suicide. 
Do you think that those facts with reference to the amount of insanity and 
the number of attempts at suicide are altogether unconnected with the sepa- 
rate system ?—I think they are unconnected with the element of separation 
in the system; and I may give as a reason for that opinion, that during the 
last year the separation has been less strict, and the period of confinement 
has been shorter than it was before. vile 

Why has the separation been Jess strict during the last year than it was 
before !—It was a regulation which was adopted by the commissioners, at 
the suggestion of the Secretary of State, with several different views; one 
of them, and probably the main one, was that it was thought very desirable 
(in that T entirely concur) that all convicts sentenced to transportation 
should undergo the first period of their punishment in separate confine- 
ment; but the number of cells available for this purpose being limited, and 
inadequate to accommodate all] the prisoners, it was considered very desir- 
able to increase the accommodation by |:miting the period for which each 
prisoner was confined; and, consequently, twelve months, rather than 
eighteen, was taken as the maximum for which prisoners were to be in 
separate confinement previously to transportation, or removal to the public 
works. 

Do I understand it to be your lordship’s opinion, that the change to which 
you have adverted was not in any degree founded upon the opinion that the 
system, as previously carried out, had been found prejudicial to the health 
or minds of the prisoners?—Certainly not, in my own opinion; that is to 
say, I did not agree to the alteration upon that ground; because my own 
belief, which is founded upon the statistics of Pentonville prison, is, that the 
mental affections, and even the scrofulous affections, were more common in 
the first period of confinement under the old regulations than.in the last six 
months of that period. I think it will be found, uponfreference to the report 
of the Pentonville commissioners, and certainly in the statistics which might 
be presented before this committee, that the cases of mental affections are 
more frequent during the first two periods of six months than during the 
third period of six months, when the prisoners were confined for eighteen 
months. 

Do I rightly understand from your lordship’s answer, that though it was 
not your own individual opinion, still those changes were made in conse- 
quence of its being thought by others that the closeness and long-continu- 
ance of the separation had affected the health and minds of the prisoners ?— 
I know that there was a general opinion of that kind out of doors, and I 
know that it was felt by some individuals in the commission, but how far it 
was the opinion of the Secretary of State, of course [am not prepared to 
say. I have, however, no reason whatever for thinking that it was the opi- 
nion of the majority of the commissioners; on the contrary, their reports 
distinctly aver this, that eighteen months of separation was not too long a 
period. 

1 understand it to be your lordship’s opinion, that the unusual number of 
cases of insanity and attempted suicide under delusion, which have occurred 
at Pentonville during the last year, in all probability would equally have 
occurred had the system been a different one?—I ought to state, perhaps, 
that I have had no opportunity of testing, by personal observation, the work- 
ing of the present system at Pentonville. 1 have scarcely attended at all 
during the last eight, or, | may say, twelve months. I only judge from the 
returns, which I have examined very carefully, and from my knowledge of 
the changes which have taken place in the discipline, to which I was more 
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or less a party, and I know from those facts that the term of imprisonment 
has been shortened, and that there has been a greater amount of association, 
and yet that there has been a greater proportion of cases of mental affection. 
I was not aware, but I understand from your question, that there has been a 
greater number of cases of suicides, or attempts at it. With regard to cases 
of suicide, my belief is, from considerable experience in different prisons, 
that any system that is at all vexatious and trying to the prisoners’ tempers, 
much more frequently leads to either feigned or real acts of suicide than 
any system of separation, acting merely in the way of depressing the mind ; 
and I think that that might be proved by returns from some of the inspectors 
of prisons and others, but it is clearly the result of my own experience. 

It has been stated to this committee, by the Governor of Millbank prison, 
that he had observed that the prisoners sent there from the separate gaols 
of England, were almost uniformly in a depressed state of body, and a worse 
state of health than those who came from prisons under the associated sys- 
tem; would that statement be consistent with your lordship’s observation !— 
I should say generally not; but, at the same time, I am quite prepared to 
admit that the separate system has incidentally a very depressing effect 
upon the spirits, and more or less an exhausting effect upon the physical 
strength. I believe the great means of counteracting those effects are, in 
the first place, constant and judicious religious instruction, and employing 
the minds of the prisoners during a part of the day in useful, and to a cer- 
tain degree entertaining reading, and that the physical effects must be met 
by a very regular amount of out-door exercise, and by a higher dietary than 
would be required under a system less depressing. But I ought to add to 
that, that from my own intercourse with the prisoners at Pentonville, my 
conviction is, that the main cause of mental depression is that feeling of re- 
morse in looking back upon their past lives, and the first effect of serious 
impressions of a religious kind, which have been often perfectly new to 
them; and this effect is exactly similar, so far as my observation goes, to 
the state of mind produced by corresponding causes, in men who have led 
very bad lives, but who, by some calamity or other liave been brought to a 
better state of mind, and to real contrition, in ordinary life ; but I do not be- 
lieve that the solitude of the separate cell is at all more depressing, or at 
all more calculated to affect the health than a similar state of mind out of 
doors, provided the man is equally sincere and equally penitent. 

Are not the physical depression, and the mental depression, and the 
workings of remorse, which your lordship has now described, the very 
causes which are likely, from your knowledge of human nature, in weak 
subjects, to increase the great risk of injury to the mind when long pro- 
tracted ?—There is a certain risk, which | believe is part of the providen- 
tial consequences of sin of all kinds; but I believe that a remedy and an 
alleviation of that kind of physical and mental suffering is also provided, 
and that it is as applicable, and perhaps even more applicable, to a prisoner 
in a state of separate confinement, than to a bad man who becomes pen'- 
tent in his own home, when surrounded by his former companions and his 
own relations, because I believe that the main consolation he can derive un- 
der such circumstances is from religious instruction and from religious ex- 
ercises, and those he can perform with less interruption, and with at least 
equal encouragement in prison, as he could in his own home; and practically 
I have no doubt that such is the result; that the average state of mind of the 
really penitent prisoner in Pentonville is quite as sound, and I believe his 
body not less healthy than that of a penitent pauper in the work-house, or of 
a penitent laborer in his own cottage. 


In the further examination of this witness he introduced a 
brief written statement, setting forth formally several leading 
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principles, which he thinks should govern the establishment of 
penal institutions. The following is the substance of the state- 
ment: “It should be borne in mind, that the first and chief 
object of penal institutions is the prevention of crime. This 
object is to be attained principally by attaching to the punish- 
ment so much of severity or suffering as may render the pros- 
pect of it a means of neutralizing or diminishing the ordinary 
temptations to offend. But for the sake of prevention, no less 
than by the requirements of the law of charity, it is also neces- 
sary that the p.nishment should be made a means of promot- 
ing the morai reformation of the offender; and experience has, 
I think, amply proved, that the systems of punishment most 
successful in reforming the offender have been equally so in 
their deterring effects. Loss of liberty, entire separation from 
criminal society, long periods of solitude, broken chiefly by the 
inculcation of moral and religious truth, are means that, in a 
large majority of instances, are found to subdue the stoutest 
and most reckless spirits, and to induce a state of mind which, 
however painful to endure, is the best and the natural basis of 
a real and lasting repentance. I need scarce add, that a pri- 
soner so circumstanced is in a position peculiarly fitted to re- 
ceive and appreciate the consolatory truths of our holy reli- 
gion, which afford him the only true safeguard against despon- 
dency or despair; but this kind of treatment has been found, 
moreover, to be much dreaded by the criminal population out 
of doors. From these considerations I draw the following in- 
ductions: Istly. That the severity of punishment should be, 
both in kind and in degree, sufficient to produce a strong and 
lasting impression upon the offender, and a salutary dread of 
incurring it upon the community at large. 2dly. That the 
punishment should be of a kind calculated to subdue rather 
than to irritate the prisoner, and to promote calm reflection 
upon the past, rather than angry and vindictive feelings in re- 
gard to his present lot. 3dly. That in order to satisfy these 
two conditions, the degree and the duration of separate con- 
finement must be sufficient to render solitude positively irk- 
some. And lastly, that the principal relief to this solitude 
should consist in such instruction and occupation of the mind 
as may tend to produce or strengthen true feelings of contri- 
VoL. vi1.—11 
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tion and good resolutions for the future, directing the mind 
also to the consolatory doctrines of religion, and such hopes of 
future happiness in this world as the case may reasonably ad- 
mit of. In addition to this, the prisoner should be employed 
at intervals in such manual and mental occupations as may be 
found to be wholesome exercises for his mind and body. I 
would, moreover, very strongly insist upon the importance of 
not sacrificing the penal element of punishment for the sake of 
giving greater or more speedy effect to the reformatory pro- 
cess, the former being, in my opinion, quite as essential to a real 
and lasting reformation, as what may be termed a purely refor- 
matory treatment. Experience has, J think, proved that those 
systems of prison discipline which are based solely or mainly 
on the theory of reformation, have failed in both the essential 
regrisitions of a penal institution: I mean, they have failed to 
reform as well as to deter. There is, no doubt, much truth in 
what has been advanced by some of the humane advocates of 
these systems, but their principles and their reasoning apply to 
a state of things most desirable in itself as an intermediate 
stage between one that is strictly penal and entire liberation, 
but which neither the present condition of our penal establish- 
ments, nor of our criminal code is qualified to admit.” 

In the further examination of the witness the following ques- 
tions were put and answers returned :— 


If we were now devising an entirely new system of prison discipline, is it 
your lordship’s opinion that it would be desirable to combine the two sys- 
tems, namely, the separate system for a limited period, and after that asso- 
ciation, under ceitain safeguards, to prevent contamination?—I think that 
limited association would be very desirable after long periods of separate 
confinement; the necessity for it, I would say, was almost in proportion to 
the period for which the prisoner had been separately confined. But, how- 
ever desirable it might be to introduce a second stage of punishment, for pri- 
soners under sentences less than twelve months, I think more would be lost 
in the mitigation of the penal and reformatory effect of separate confine- 
ment during that period, than would be gained by the second process of 
partial association. 

In a paper that I hold in my hand, which I believe your lordship has put 
iu this morning, [ find this paragraph, “I would moreover very strongly 
insist upon the importance of not sacrificing the penal element of punish- 
ment for the sake of giving greater or speedier effect to the reformatory pro- 
cess,” With reference to this sentence, in what manner, under the sepa- 
rate system, does your lordship draw a distinction between the penal and 
the reformatory process!—The element in the system of separate confine- 
ment, which J chiefly regard as of a penal character, is the severe or penal 
effect produced by long solitude; it is the element of solitude in the system 
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of separate confinement which I believe to be the chief element of a pen 
character, the one that inflicts the greatest amount of suffering and that is 
most calculated to subdue the mind of the prisoner. 

Would your experience of the effects of prison discipline upon the com- 
munity in this country incline your lordship to think that the greater atten- 
tion which has been paid to the reformatory process of late years has been, 
in any way, conducive to the increase pe? re 1—-My experience would 
lead me to the contrary opinion; but then I should say, that the instances 
upon which I would found that opinion are instances in which separate con- 
finement, to a certain u2gzve, has been very strictly enforced ; and coupled 
with such an amount of separation as has effectually prevented contamina- 
tion, there has been added a much stricter and more efficient system of reli- 
gious instruction. In the prisons to which I allude, there has been a mark- 
ed diminution in recommitments. 
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These extracts are of a very suggestive character, and did i 
our space permit we should be disposed to comment on them. | 
As the conclusions of an observing and discriminating mind, { 
the statements they contain cannot be too carefully pondered. th 





Art. III—SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NEW YORK ASSO- 


CIATION FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE POOR.— 
1850, 58 pp. 


One of the best evidences of the favorable working of this 
Association, is the fact, that the number requiring aid in 1850, 
was 2300 less than in 1844. 


“ This result,” as the Report says, “is the more encouraging and re- 
markable, because the increased thoroughness and expansion of the Associ- 
ciation’s labors, were least likely to overlook any proper subject of relief; 
and viewed in connection with the enormous increase of the population by 
foreign immigration during the same period, the fact is believed to be anoma- 
lous in the history of similar charities. It proves moreover, that the Asso- 
ciation is not only preventing the spread of pauperism, as it promised to do, a 
but is absolutely diminishing its actual and relative amount.” | 


One of the settled principles of the Association, is to dis- 
courage the idea that employment will be furnished in the 
city. The burden of the sick and helpless poor is quite 
enough, and a city is the worst place in the world, for an idle, 
able-bodied pauper. If such insist upon staying in the city, 
and depending for their livelihood on such casual jobs as they 
may be inclined to accept, trusting to charity to take care of 
them and their families when a pinch comes, they should be 
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put to compulsory labor. If there is any one thing clear in 
the obligations of society towards its members, it is, that those 
who can work and won’t work, must be made to work or 
starve. It is perfectly lawful and Christian to withhold bread 
from him, who can earn it as easily as he can eat it, but who 
prefers idleness and rags, to industry and comfort. Indeed 
this seems the only rod that society holds over such persons. 
They cannot be treated as criminals, merely because they do 
not work. We must, therefore, invoke the powerful aid of 
animal appetite. We must let hunger be the constable to drag 
them up to duty or punishment, and nobody should interfere 
with his iron hand. Let them earn their bread, and then the 
eating of it will be a feast. 

We have room but for a single paragraph from the report, 
and think ft is to the point. 


A wide distinction should evidently be made between them (the able-bodied 
idle poor,) and the impotent. If the hale and vigorous eannot earn their sub- 
sistence here, they should earn itelsewhere. There should be no pledges of 
employment, which are generally deceptive and mischievous ; and no proffer 
of comfortable alms-houses or of liberal out-door relief, to encourage them to 
remain. On the contrary, their own best interests, and those of the commu- 
nity, require that every proper motive and influence should be presented and 
every practicable facility afforded to induce them to migrate.—And in order 
to effect this, we possess decided advantages over the crowded cities of the 
old world. There, they are obliged to provide local relief, because the rural 
districts are filled to their utmost capacity, and afford no outlet. It is very 
different in this country. If our cities are burdened with a population 
beyond the means of employment and subsistence, the conntry is ample, 
and abounds with all the essential elements of plenty and prosperity. 
Providence has bestowed upon us a vast extent of unoccupied territorial 
surface, with a fertile soil and genial climate, for the benefit of our fellow- 
men; and considerations of humanity, self-security and economy, alike 
urge us, so far as is practicable, to put the suffering and needy in posses- 
sion of these advantages. And in order to effect this, the city should be 
stripped of the attractions it presents to this class; for while these exist, 
many of the able-bodied poor will remain, to become an intolerable tax and 
scourge to the community. ‘The greatest kindness that can be shown them, 
is to cause them, if necessary, by rigorous measures, to choose the interior 
for their home, where, by honest industry, they may recover self-respect 
and independence, and become blessings instead of burdens to the country. 
This, it is believed, is the principle with respect to them, which should 
govern all the organized and unorganized charities of the city. 


We have no doubt of the sound philosophy and economy of 
the course here pointed out. The unemployed, able-bodied 
poor,—young and old,—constitute the most mischievous and 
burdensome class of a city population. It is assumed that they 
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might have work at a fair price, but they prefer idleness. ‘They 
are, to a large extent, the breeders of quarrels and the stirrers 
up of all manner of evil. They hang around places of public 
resort, where temptations and opportunities to steal, @bound. 
They are a burden and curse to their families,—a tax on the 
community, and a prolific source of evil example and influence. 
Every dictate of public policy and safety, unites in the decree, 
— Let them work, or want ! 





Art. [V.—NEW POLICE OF PHILADELPHIA. 


By an Act of the Legislature, passed May 3, 1850, the city 
of Philadelphia and the incoporated districts of the Nerthern 
Liberties, Spring Garden, Kensington, Penn, Richmond, South- 
wark and Moyamensing, are formed into one consolidated dis- 
trict, called the Philadelphia Police District. The qualified 
voters of the city and districts elect, every third year, a Mar- 
shal of Police, who shall be a citizen of the United States, 
and shall be paid [$2000 per annum,] for his services, the city 
and districts contributing to his salary in the ratio of their 
taxable inhabitants. The city proper, is subdivided into four 
districts, which, with the seven incorporated districts, consti- 
tute the eleven police districts, each of which has a lieutenant 
of police, elected by the authorities of these districts respect- 
tively. The lieutenants are to be paid $2 a day, out of the 
treasuries of the districts which elect them. 

The police force is raised as follows: (1.) The number for 
each police district shall not be less than one for every 600 
taxable inhabitants, nor more than one for every 150. (2.) 
The City Councils and the Commissioners of the several dis- 
tricts nominate to the marshal three times the number of 
policemen required, from whom he shall appoint the requisite 
number; and in case such nominatign is not seasonably made, 
the marshal has power to appoint. (3.) The policemen thus 
appointed, hold their office for one year, unless removed by 
the marshal, under whose control the whole force is placed. 
(4.) The pay of the policemen, to be not less than $1 per day, and 
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it is drawn from the city and districts which they respectively 
represent. In order to prevent an evasion of the police, by 
passing from one district to another, the jurisdiction of justices 
of thelpeace and committing magistrates, are extended, for 
police purposes, to the whole police district. 

The marshal is entrusted with the sole responsibility of de- 
termining when military force is requisite to suppress a riot ; 
and with the sole authority of summoning it, and retaining it 
as long as he deems it necessary. One of the peculiar features 
and probably the most valuable practical one of the system, is 
its vesting in the chief executive officer a concurrent measure 
of RESPONSIBILITY and AUTHORITY. 

The Board of Police consists of the Marshal, who is ez- 
officio president, and the Presidents of the City Councils and 
the Boards of Commissioners of the several districts; and to 
this Board, is entrusted the establishment of such rules for the 
government of the police, as may seem needful. By these 
rules, each policeman is required, when on duty, to wear the 
badge of his office, (the arms of the State,) over the left breast, 
and on the outer garment, where it may be readily seen. The 
lieutenants of police have the care of the station houses, and 
are responsible for their good order, as well as for the faithful 
discharge of duty by those under their command. 

The distribution of offices and responsibilities seems to be as 
judicious as we could expect it to be in the incipiency of the 
system, and the working of the machinery thus far speaks 
well for its safety and efficiency. 

The leading design in establishing what is popularly called 
the “ Marshal’s Police,” was the prevention and suppression 
of riots, which had become alarmingly prevalent, and had 
brought some of the districts into an unenviable notoriety. 
They are also invested with all the powers of the city police, 
for the detection of crimes and the arrest of criminals, and 
especially with the keeping order at fires, and with custody 
and protection of property that may be exposed on such oc- 
casions. 

The whole force consists at present, of the marshal, eleven 
lieutenants and one hundred and sixty-five policemen. In 
the selection of persons to fill the ranks, the intention has been 
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to take “ active, enthusiastic young Americans, of energy and 
unflinching courage, united with coolness, discretion, and know- 
ledge of human nature.” A “ moral force, united with a reso- 
lute determination to execute the law at all hazards, rigidly 
yet humanely, has accomplished thus far, all the results that 
the public have witnessed from the working of the system.” 

The number of arrests made by the marshal’s Police in’ the 
three months succeeding its organization, is not far from ‘$00. 
During the same period, numerous gangs of thieves, burglars, 
and counterfeiters, have been broken up, and about $15,000 
worth of stolen property recovered, and most of it restored to 
the owners. It is estimated, moreover, that the vigilance and 
exertions of the officers, have likewise saved not less than 
$100,000 worth of property from destruction by incendiaries. 

To the success of the new police in maintaining order and 
especially in preventing those outrages upon public peace and 
personal security which had become of almost daily occur- 
rence, all our citizens are witnesses. Instances have often 
occurred, in which the elements of an old-fashioned riot, have 
been hastening to a combination,—but the prompt interposition 
of an energetic arm has kept them asunder, and saved the 
community from the disturbance and disgrace which would 
otherwise have ensued. 

The deadly assaults upon officers, when in the discharge of 
their duty, which were but too frequent under the old system, 
suggested the necessity of furnishing the new police with arms. 
At the same time, a provision was introduced inte the law, to 
disarm those who were disposed to use their arms for unlaw- 
ful purposes. It was enacted that “ any person arrested on whose 
person, or in whose possession, shall be found fire-arms, or any 
other deadly weapon, shall be deemed guilty of an intention to 
riot, whether said fire-arms or deadly weapons shall be used or 
not, unless the contrary can be satisfactorily established, and 
shall be punished accordingly.” 

The well known fact, that the new police officers were pre- 
pared to enforce their authority, has probably had no little 
effect. There are not a few persons in such a community as 
ours, who are restrained much more by fear than by any other 
motive. They care little what others suffer, if they can do as 
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they list; but they are very slow needlessly to put themselves 
in harm’s way. We are glad to know that this fear has been 
enough to keep our social enemies at bay, and that it has not 
been necessary to discharge a single revolver, and scarcely 
even to resort to the mace. 

We congratulate the public, on the very marked success of 
the new police system, and hope, that while it shows so clear 
a title to confidence, it will be liberally sustained, and supplied 
with all the needful facilities and means of improvement. 

We are aware that many untoward influences may arise, 
to embarrass the best system of police that can be devised. 
Where so many local feelings and prejudices are to be consult- 
ed, and so many jarring interests combined as in the present 
case, the measure of success already attained, is certainly very 
gratifying. We hope all parties concerned, will see the 
paramount importance of the general good, and will be dis- 
posed to sacrifice minor considerations, for the sake of main- 
taining public peace and good order, without which, neither 
private nor social interests can prosper. 

If it were not seemingly too trifling a matter to be intro- 
duced in such a connection, we should suggest to the marshal, 
to enjoin it upon his men to refrain from smoking in the 
street, as well as from the use of profane language, as both 
habits are indicative of a contempt for the opinions of some 
of our best citizens, (to say nothing of right and wrong,) which 
ill comports with their official position. 





Art. V.—ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGERS OF THE WEST- 
ERN HOUSE OF REFUGE, OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
MADE TO THE LEGISLATURE, January 17, 1851. 


Tuis institution is located at Rochester, about one and a 
quarter miles from the heart of the city. Attached to it is a 
farm of forty-two and a half acres of excellent land, four and 
a half acres of which contain the buildings, and are enclosed 
by a stone wall twenty feet high. Twenty-eight acres are 
also enclosed with a stockade fence, ten feet high, and the re- 
maining ten acres are used for pasturage. 
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The centre building of the house proper fronts the east, and is eighty-six 
feet wide, sixty feet deep, and is in height three stories above the basement. 
The two wings, extending to the north and south, are each one hundred 
and forty-eight feet long, thirty-two feet deep, and two stories in height 
above the basement. - The whole front of the building, it will thus be seen, 
is three hundred and eighty-two feet in length. Two other wings extend- 
ing to the west from the extremes of the two already built, can hereafter 
be added if required. In the basement of the centre building, are a kitchen 
and dining room for the superintendent, a kitchen and dining room for the 
subordinate officers, and the kitchen for the general purposes of the house. 
The latter is furnished with a steam boiler and cooking apparatus of the 
most improved kind, which are supposed to be sufficient to do the work for 
a family of at least two hundred and fifty inmates. It is also furnished 
with a steam engine of three horse power, which is used in part to elevate 
water from the cistern to a tank of the capacity of 2,500 gallons in the 
fourth story, from which water is taken by means of leaden pipes to all 
parts of the house where its use is required ; and in part to furnish a power 
for boring and morticing chair seats. On the first floor above the basement 
is the Managers’ room with rooms for the superintendent and his family. 
On the second are two large rooms for the sick, and sleeping rooms for the 
officers, and on the third is the chapel, which is well arranged and com- 
modious, and will seat four hundred persons and more if necessary. 

In the basement of the north wing is a bathing and washing room fur- 
nished with a plunging bath of the capacity of 5,000 gallons, a shower 
bath, and also with pipes and cocks so distributed that each delinquent can 
at the same time perform his ordinary ablutions under a running stream of 
water without interfering with, or being interfered with by any other. 
There are also in the basement of the same wing, a washing, drying and 
ironing room, tailor’s shop, seamstresses room, and store room. The first 
floor embraces the dining-room, school-room, recitation-room, and a room 
for the library ; and on the second are the dormitories, which are seven feet 
square, and are arranged in two tiers on either side of a hall fifteen feet 
in width, running the whole length of the wing. Each dormitory has a 
narrow window extending from the floor to the ceiling, rendering it light, 
airy and pleasant, and a ventilating flue which can be opened and closed at 
pleasure. The whole building with the addition of a few dormitories in 
the north wing will well accommodate 200 delinquents with the officers 
and hands necessary to take charge of them. 


After this description of the capacity and complete fitting up 
of the institution, it may surprise the reader to learn, that the 
whole number of delinquents received since the opening of the 
institution in August 1849, is less than one hundred. The 
number received in the course of the year 1850, was only 
sixty-one, and of these, thirty-one, (or more than half,) are of 
foreign birth, and six are colored. Of the sixty-one, thirty- 
eight are over fourteen, but how much over, the Report does 
not inform us. Fifty-five of the sixty-one were committed for 
burglary and larceny, and one for arson. Of the other four, 
three were committed as vagrants, and one for disorderly con- 
duct. Every one of the alleged causes of commitments, is an 
indictable offence. 
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WHIPPERS AND ANTI-WHIPPERS. 


Art. VI—WHIPPERS AND ANTI-WHIPPERS. 


Tue inquiry was raised some months since in the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, whether the law passed May 1, 1849, for- 
bidding the use of corporeal punishment in the State Prison at 
Charlestown, ought not to be repealed, and the former discipline 
by stripes, restored. The subject was referred to the standing 
committee on prisons. The majority of that committee re- 
ported in favor of a return to the whip,—chiefly because the 
substitute of solitary imprisonment was a loss to the State, both 
in a pecuniary and moral view. The aggregate of time lost 
in eleven months ending April 1, 1850, was nine hundred and 
sixty-two days. Not only is this time all lost, but the health 
of the convict is impaired, and “ consequently economy, health, 
humanity and discipline, are not promoted by the substitution 
of solitary punishment for stripes.”—Rep. p. 5. 

Where stripes have been dispensed with in common schools, 
“the results have been most disastrous.” And again, 


Information derived from the officers of the prison shows, in a vast majority 
of cases requiring stripes, from one to three have sufficed; and many in- 
stances are known to exist, where every other expedient had failed, and 
this, as a final resort, had effected an entire reform in the convict, while re- 
maining in the prison, and afterward, when released from prison, has bless- 
ed the rod and him who hath appointed it. When the convict receives the 
just punishment of his crimes, it does not fill his mind with revenge, but 
on the contrary, is a blessing to the prisoner and the prison. 

There are some cases in the State Prison at Charlestown, of the most 
extreme obstinacy that have come to the knowledge of your committee ; 
and yet it is believed with the power to use stripes, administered with 
discretion, some, if not all might easily be brought within the ordinary 
discipline of the prison. In one instance, a convict has been confined in 
solitary for months in succession, has endangered the lives of the officers, 
in repeated instances, and has been arraigned for these offences before the 
court, and an additional sentence of four years, with four months solitary 
confinement added to his sentence. It is believed by the officers of the 
prison, that were the power to use stripes restored, and placed under a wise 
and efficient administration, he might be restored to labor greatly to his 
own benefit, and that of the discipline of the prison. 


The minority report takes a different view of the case, and 
brings out some interesting and instructive suggestions. It 
ascribes the failure of the experiment to maintain discipline 
without blows, partly to a want of hearty co-operation among 
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the officers, one of whom was heard to say, “It is no use to do 
anything here; our right hand is taken away from us,” (mean- 
ing “the cats.”) ‘ Officers sometimes speak to men as if they 
were dogs.” Another cause of the failure is said to be, the 
absence of any provision for making up to the prison the loss 
of labor consequent on solitary confinement, some of the con- 
victs preferring idleness and solitude, to association and labor. 


The law should be amended so as to apply a-simple and effectual remedy 
for its abuse ; and this, it is believed, can be done by adding to the term of 
sentence to hard labor, the time wasted in solitary confinement for violation 
of prison laws and regulations, such addition to be subject to the approval 
of the warden and inspectors of the prison. 


Some very just views of the duties and responsibilities of 
the warden, are presented in the minority report, and though 
we have often urged the same considerations, they may be re- 
garded with more interest in their present connection. 


The success of any code of prison discipline, mainly depends upon the 
competency, efficiency, and fidelity of the warden. Under any system, a 
large discretion and power, (probably misprinted for discretionary power,) 
are vested in this officer, and if this discretion and power should not 
be exercised judiciously, temperately, and humanely, the warden should 
be removed, and a successor appointed, who will administer the duties 
of his office, in such a manner as is contemplated by the laws from which 
he derives his authority. The warden, by accepting the trust com- 
mitted to him, assumes all the obligations belonging to the trust, as well 
as all its responsibilities. Prison discipline should be adapted to the 
promotion of the moral improvement of the convict, as well as for his 
punishment. This consideration should never be abandoned for the mere 
purpose of promoting the ease, gratifying the taste, or diminishing the 
reasonable duties of the officers. The true standard of prison discipline is 
that, which upon the whole, will produce the best moral results; not that 
which can be administered with the greatest ease to the officers. Officers, 
having charge of an extensive penitentiary, are expected to have labors to 
perform and difficulties to encounter; and, unless these labors are perform- 
ed well, and these difficulties resolutely met and overcome, if not unreason- 
ably formidable, the competency of the officer may well be questioned. ‘The 
warden being the official head of the government of the prison, is officially 
responsible for the faithful discharge of duty by the subordinate officers, 
who are always subject to removal, if found wanting in capacity, faithful- 
ness, or efficiency. And as this summary power can be applied at any 
time for cause, no good reason exists for the retention of delinquent officers, 
after a fair trial. These views and considerations are introduced to show, 
that the warden may, at any time, protect himself from the consequences 
of abuses of authority in subordinates, if he is himself vigilant and faithful. 


From the responses which the officers of the prison returned 
to sundry inquiries put by the committee, we select the fol- 


lowing, as affording a fair specimen of the variety, peculiarity 
and contrariety of opinions. 
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One witness says, “ He thinks whipping is more degrading than solitary 
confinement.” ‘Time is lost in consequence of solitary confinement.” 
“If he had a brother in prison, he would prefer that he should receive 
stripes as a punishment, rather than be subjected to solitary confinement 
half of his time, because his health would suffer less.’’ ‘ Thinks some 
convicts would be influenced favorably, if the amount of time lost in solitary 
confinement was added to sentence to hard labor.” ‘ Some lazy prisoners 
prefer, at times, solitary confinement to hard work.” Another witness 
‘* thinks the lash ought to be again introduced for the government of prison- 
ers.” ‘ Thinks all the men, on limited sentences, are anxious to get out 
as soon as their time is out, and would be better governed if the time spent 
in solitary confinement was added to their sentence to hard labor.” 
“Stripes subdue quicker than solitary confinement.” Another, “ thinks 
solitary confinement produces colds and rheumatism.” ‘Thinks that, if 
time spent in solitary confinement was added to hard labor, it would have 
a very good effect.” Another thinks “corporal punishment is good in its 
effects,—better than solitary confinement.’’ ‘ Men don’t feel the effect of 
solitary confinement so soon as whipping.” “ Thinks health is injured by 
solitary confinement.”” ‘Some men work well immediately after being 
. whipped.” Some do not work better after being whipped than after a 
week’s solitary confinement.” “If time spent in solitary confinement was 
added to hard labor, it would have a good effect on discipline.” ‘If 
authority to use the ‘ cats’ was given to the warden, and prisoners knew it, 
it would have a good influence on discipline.” Another says, * the conduct of 
prisoners, after solitary confinement, is submissive and obedient.” “ Thinks 
the most hardened and turbulent could not be subdued by whipping.” 
‘Prisoners are not more insolent now than before the abolition of stripes.” 
‘‘ Thinks pickling ‘ cats’ was an abuse.” ‘ * Cats’ were put in strong brine, 
and kept till they were Jike wire.” ‘Has seen them in this state.” 
Another witness says, “he knew the ‘ cats’ were put in brine.” Another 
witness says, “ prisoners were sometimes subjected to solitary’confinement 
after being flogged, flogging having failed to subdue them.” 

The testimony of the masters of the Houses of Correction, visited by the com- 
mittee, where corporal punishment has been abolished for a number of years, 
was uniform to the fact, that the experiment of abolishing flogging in these in- 
stitutions, was entirely successful. One of these officers, of large experience, 
says, “ he finds no difficulty in managing prisoners without flogging.” “Never 
had a man that he could not subdue with solitary confinement and short 
rations.” ‘Never had to confine more than eight days, and that in only 
one instance.” Another of these officers, of no less experience, says, ‘* he 
has full confidence in the efficacy of short diet in subduing the most harden- 
ed and obstinate.” “Short diet operates physically and mentally, and thus 
produces submission.” ‘ Never knew any bad effects from short diet and 
solitary confinement.” ‘ Never apprehended that any prisoner would starve 
under this discipline.” 

Captain Robbins, the distinguished disciplinarian, who has had charge 
of the South Boston House of Correction many years, has had twelve thou- 
sand convicts under his charge, and has succeeded in making that estab- 
lishment a model penitentiary for order and discipline, without ever re- 
sorting to stripes. 


We had supposed these elementary questions were much 
nearer being settled than they seem to be, in a portion of our 
country where so much has been said, and written, and print- 
ed, (besides all that has been supposed, and fancied, and paint- 
ed,) on the subject of prison discipline. Itis to be hoped these 
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minor mutters will soon be adjusted, and a fair and hearty 
effort commenced, to make the discipline (whatever it is,) of 
some real and obvious advantage to the convict, and to the 
community. The inquiry with men of common sense, is not a 
moral, metaphysical, nor economical one. It is simply this,— 
How far does your discipline serve to make rogues in prison 
better, and rogues out of prison fewer? If we put the public 
to the expense of detecting, arresting, maintaining and trying 
men for crimes, the public have a claim to know whether they 
gain any thing by so expensive a process. We see by the re- 
port now before us, that of twenty-seven convicts discharged 


by pardon or remission of sentence, ten are known to have led 
a vicious life afterwards. 





Art. VII—JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 


Among the various subjects embraced in the inquiries of the 
late Parliamentary committee, was that of juvenile delin- 
quency, respecting which they say, (very safely,) “That a 
larger amount of industrial training and reformatory disci- 
pline may advantageously be adopted in their case than in 
that of ordinary criminals.” Page vi. 

That juvenile crime has increased in a ratio far greater 
than population or adult crime there could be no doubt—and one 
chief cause was believed to be, that a vast number of acts 
were made criminal by various acts of parliament, and punish- 
able by fine or short terms of imprisonment. These offences 
are mostly within the range of idle and mischievous boys and 
youth, and as the culprits cannot pay in purse they pay in per- 
son. “The mind of the child thus becomes familiarized with a 
gaol. A prison is at once disarmed of its terrors and its shame. 
In a gaol the novice in crime gets acquainted with the harden- 
ed in guilt; he finds himself the object of commiseration; he 
finds that he is better clothed, better fed, better housed and bet- 
ter cared for within its walls, than in the habitation of his pa- 
rents or the workhouse of his parish; hence petty delinquen- 
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cies become the prelude to the gravest crimes, and the child, 
acclimated to the atmosphere of a gaol, grows up to manhood, 
disabled from gaining an honest living by having had the brand 
of crime stamped upon his forehead, and he so remains, per- 
haps, for years, a continual burden to the State, until his educa- 
tion is finished in some first-class penitentiary, at an expense 
of some $150 or $200, preparatory to his transportation from 
his native land at a further cost of the like sum. 

“Tf, when this child was first charged with violating the law, 
or was first found in destitution on the threshold of crime, he had 
been placed in a reformatory establishment, surrounded with 
means and appliances for mental, moral, religious, and indus- 
trial training, instead of costing his country, in loss by plunder 
and in expense of prosecutions, imprisonments, and trans- 
portation, from $500 to $750, he would, for one-third of that 
price, have been rendered a useful and valuable member of 
society, either at home or in any one of our colonies to which, 
as a free emigrant, after proper training, he might be willing 
to be transferred. 

To carry out this object, in a cheap and efficient manner, 
itis proposed to establish national asylums, in which all children, 
of both sexes, however numerous, may be received, and where 
they may be classified according to their sex, age, and strength, 
as well as their past pursuits and associations: and where they 
may, from time to time, be re-arranged according to their con- 
duct, character, and attainments, and according to their in- 
tended vocation in after-life. 

These establishments, it is intended to place under the 
supervision of government inspectors and boards of ma- 
gistrates, on the line of the great trunk railroads, by which 
children could be transmitted safely, cheaply, and expe- 
ditiously to and from different parts of the kingdom. Out- 
door labor is to be united with mental and religious edu- 
cation, and with instruction in mechanical employment. 
The length of their continuance in the asylum is not 
to be determined by a sentence of years or months, but by 
good conduct, industrious habits, and proficiency in some 
industrial pursuit, which will distinguish the inmates as fit 
for apprenticeship in this country, or the colonies, or to en- 
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ter as volunteers in the naval or military service, as may best 
suit their taste and inclination. 

The cost of these establishments, the committee say, 
would be very inconsiderable when compared with the enor- 
mous sums which, in one form or another, these wasters, these 
destroyers of property, now entail upon some portions of the 
community. Children taken into the asylum before they are 
confirmed in evil habits, or hardened in criminal pursuits, may 
be easily controlled, trained, and instructed and may, to a con- 
siderable extent, be made productive, if stimulated by a pros- 
pect of reward, to engage in useful and profitable labor suitable 
to their age, strength, and disposition. ‘ The expense of the 
juvenile prison at Parkhurst* affords no means of comparison 
as to the cost of such an establishment as is here proposed, or 
as to its influence upon the charaeter of the inmates, or its 
effects upon the interests of society at large. Upon the excel- 
lent managers of Parkhurst devolves the difficult and all but 
hopeless task of controlling and correcting the inmates, who, 
although young in years, are old in crime, and who, bearing 
about them the brand of convicted felons, 2re insensible to 
those incentives to industry and good conduct which, with an 
untainted character, the prospect of future success, in a useful 
and honorable calling, could scarcely fail to inspire in the 
youth of the proposed asylum.” 

The cost of clothing and feeding the inmates of the pro- 
posed reform schools would be borne by the children’s pa- 
rents or their parishes ; by those who, by the laws of God and 
man, are now bound to provide them as destitute children with 
shelter, and with food and clothes. 

It is a notorious fact, say the committee, that immoral and 
dishonest parents encourage their children to commit crime; 
negligent and thoughtless parents permit their misconduct ; selfish 
and unnatural parents leave them ina state of destitution, which 
they know must infallibly lead to starvation or thieving ; and 
even parochial authorities, by their neglect of parentless and 





* The annual expense of Parkhurst establishment for young convicts amounts 
to 25/. 6s. 11d. each inmate: more than sufficient to provide them with a board- 
ing-school education; and more than the wages on which the greater portion of 
the agricultural laborers have to support a whole family. 
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friendless children, though they may close their eyes against 
the consequences of their neglect, do, in fact, contribute to the 
same result. Both parents and parishes know that they are by 
law bound to provide for children in a state of destitution ; the 
child has, however, only to add crime to destitution—has only 
to join the criminal classes—and the trouble of its future go- 
vernment, and the expense of its future maintenance is, as the 
law now stands, transferred at once from the parent and the 
parish to the county and the State. 

To effect these great objects, it is proposed to enact, that 
“all children under a given age, say sixteen years, found violat- 
ing the law, or in a state of destitution, which will inevitably 
lead to crime, shall be taken before the magistrate, and, instead 
of being committed, as is now the case, to a criminal prison, 
they shall be sent to the proposed asylum; and the parents 
(and failing the parents’ ability, the parishes to which they be- 
long) shall pay the dry expenses of diet and clothing; say two 
shillings or three shillings per week, as the case may be. The 
effect of such a legal enactment would be, that parents and 
parochial authorities would exert themselves to control, edu- 
cate, and obtain employment for those for whom they are 
bound by law to provide; and if thev failed to do this, parishes 
and parents would have no right to complain, that, having ne- 
glected to perform their duty, the State should interpose and 
do their duty for them. Parishes and parents will have no 
right to complain if the State places itself in loco parentis for 
the purpose of making those happy and useful who would 
otherwise be wretched and useless members of society, charg- 
ing the parent or the parish with the expense of their support; 
an expense which has hitherto been thrown most unjustly upon 
the county rates, or has been defrayed out of the fund raised 
from the taxation of the nation at large.” 

It was probably in consequence of these views, which had 
been presented by the City Solicitor of London, to a popular 
meeting, held in October, 1841, as a “plan for checking the 
growth of juvenile crime and providing for the mental, moral, 
religious and industrial training of destitute youth in the metro- 
polis, and other large cities and towns,” that one of the Parlia- 
mentary committee suggested the following resolutions :— 
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“1. That the witnesses examined by this committee as to the effects of 
the present systems of prison discipline on the class commonly designated 
as juvenile offenders, unanimously confirm the opinion which might be 
formed from their increasing- numbers and frequent recommittals—that im- 
prisonment, as now practised, has little salutary operation on their charac- 
ters and actions, : 

“2. That the corrective treatment of children and very young persons 
should naturally and justly be different from that inflicted on adult and fully 
responsible criminals, and that the places of confinement and restraint to 
which such young offenders are transferred should be rather of the nature 
of penal and industrial schools than of ordinary prisons. 

“3. This committee, therefore, recommends that district schools of this 
character should be established with as little delay as possible, and that, 
the discipline of such schools being distinctly reformatory, the locality 
should, if possible, be separate from that of the prison, and that the super- 
intending officers be specially appointed for the service of such school. 

“4. That it is the opinion of this committee, that no child under nine 
years of age should be regarded as accountable for any act of felony or mis- 
demeanor, | 

“5. That in cases where there is reason to believe, that a child on being 
dismissed from such a penal school would be in great danger of falling 
back into habits of crime, this committee would recommend that legal 
powers of detention for a given period beyond that to which the child is 
sentenced, should be given to the visiting magistrates, with the consent of 
the Secretary of State. 

“6. That the parents or parent of any child sent to one of these penal 
schools should be, as far as possible, compelled to contribute to the support and 
education of the said child, and that the fines now leviable on juvenile cri- 


minals by summary jurisdiction, should be recoverable from their parents or 
parent.” 


It appears that the committee were not prepared to take 
such a definite position as these resolutions contemplate, and 
only agreed to the non-commital minute which we have 
quoted above. , 

‘We are satisfied that a much more comprehensive view 
needs to be taken of the subject of juvenile training 4s a pre- 
ventive, than has hitherto met our eye. We may perhaps, ven- 
ture at some future time to present it. 

“ The experiment has never been tried,’ says an intelligent 
British magistrate, “ of a State provision for innocent, but desti- 
tute and unprotected children, nor of any compulsory payment 


from the parent for the proper maintenance and education of 


his child. We must not be told therefore of Refuges and Mag- 
dalens, and Schools of Industry, and Philanthropic Societies, 
and provisions for poor criminals on their release from prison, 
or of any results which have followed on their adoption, as 
reasons why a new plan for rescuing the young, not from cri- 
minal causes or associations, but from the idleness and neglect 
VOL. VI.—13 
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which will lead to them, should not be tried. They are no ex- 
amples for this purpose. We are satisfied from a long expe- 
rience in such matters, that no difficulty would be found in 
placing out boys well taught, well brought up, under rules of 
strict discipline, and who have not yet become criminals. The 
expense of maintaining them as innocent children will be far 
less than that of maintaining them as felons, while we shall 
be destroying the root of this Upas tree, which stands in the 
midst of every densely populated neighborhood, spreading its 
branches so far in every direction, that the good and virtuous 
even can at length reach them, and think they are destroying 
the tree by endeavoring to keep its unwieldy limbs within 
bounds by the pruning-knife. A most fatal error!” 

The same magistrate regards the great causes of juvenile 
depravity aud crime in the metropolitan districts, to be “the 
absence of proper parental or friendly care, and the absence of 
a comfortable home, and,” he avers, “that all children above 
the age of seven, and under the age of fifteen years, suffering 
from either of these causes, require protection to prevent their 
getting into bad company, learning idle and dissolute habits, 
growing up in ignorance, and becoming an expense and burden 
on the country as criminals, and that such protection should be 
afforded by the State.” He then proposes— 


1. That an asylum for unprotected and destitute children shall be founded 
by the government, to be called the Child’s Home. 

2. That provision be made in such asylum for instructing children in all 
useful arts, trades, and occupations suitable to the working classes. 

3. That*unprotected and destitute children shall be deemed to include all 
children above seven and under fifteen years of age under the following cir- 
circumstances :—Children driven from their homes by the bad conduct of pa- 
rents—Children neglected by their parents—Children who are orphans, and 
neglected by their friends—Children who have no one to protect them or 
provide for them, or for whom no one does provide—Children who, from 
their own misconduct, have no protection or provision found them—Children 
who are idle or dissolute, and whose parents or friends cannot control their 
bad conduct—Children who are destitute of proper food, clothing, or educa- 
tion, owing to the poverty of their parents or friends, but whose parents or 
friends do not apply for or receive parish relief—Children who are destitute 
for want of employment, and children of the class which become juvenile 
offenders generally. 

4. That any such child as aforesaid may be brought before any two jus- 
tices of the peace, by any constable or other peace officer, or by any over- 
seer of the poor or other parish officer, and evidence on oath being given to 
the satisfaction of such justices, that the child is one of either of the classes 
enumerated in the foregoing clause, such justices may sign an order for the 
admission of the child into the asylum. 
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5. That when in the asylum, if not claimed or redeemed as hereinafter 
provided, the children shall be subject to be dealt with as the state thinks 
proper. : 

6. That on a child being admitted into the asylum, inquiry shall be made 
by the commissioners as to the circumstances of the parents or other per- 
sons now by law bound to support the said child, and if found able to sup- 
port, or to contribute to the support of the said child, the justices sending the 
said child to the asylum may make orders from time to time for any amount 
of contribution to be paid for or towards the support of the said child in the 
said asylum. 

7. That such sums be collected for the use of the asylum by the overseer 
or rate-collectors of the parish where the persons on whom the order is 
made reside, and that power be given to attach the property of such per- 
sons, or wages in the hands of masters, or due from masters of such persons, 
—— of working people or servants, to satisfy the amount named in such 
order. 

8. That all children sent to the said asylum be taught several useful 
trades, arts, or occupations, besides the usual education of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 


We very reluctantly, and only for want of room, postpone 
to a future number, what remains of this article, in which a 
bird’s eye view is taken of the present condition of the institu- 
tions in our own county for juvenile offenders, and in which 
are suggested some considerations for their improvement. 





Ant. VIIIL—UNDETECTED CRIME. 


Most persons would be surprised, we presume, if they should 
be credibly informed how many crimes are committed, the 
perpetrators of which are never detected. If we take up a 
volume of a daily newspaper, published in any of our largest 
cities, we shall find scarcely a number, that does not record 
some new case of high-handed crime. Murders, piracies, and 
brutal assaults, usually excite public ‘feeling, and produce a 
momentary sensation of personal danger. If the pursuit of the 
offender is successful, the interest is kept alive by a notice of 
his arrest, and the preliminary proceedings of a legal in- 
vestigation. It is renewed when the trial occurs, but is lost as 
soon as the party is discharged or convicted. It is very rare 
that any effort is made to trace the violent deed to any other 
individual, if the first scent proves false. The claim of the 
public for some redress of its injury, seems to be virtually 






















































100 UNDETECTED CRIME. 
barred, by a sort of conventional statute of limitations, and the 
offender is, perhaps, living securely at his ease, in Canada, 
Texas or Mexico. If no clue to the author of the crime is ob- 
tained within a short time after its perpetration, it is rare that 
the case is kept in view. Every day brings its due quota of 
cases to the police dockets, and it is only where some unex- 
pected disclosure reveals a new vein of circumstances, which 
some astute constable under the stimulus of a tempting reward, 
has a passion to explore, that an old case is brought to public 
view. 

It is easy to illustrate what we mean. Most of our readers 
will remember the case of a very respectable farmer, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and so far as is known, without 
an enemy in the world,—who was passing along the public 
highway in Camden, and his life most barbarously taken, a 
year or two ago. 

The deed filled the vicinity with horror,—search was made, 
and rewards offered, but the perpetrator of the bloody deed 
has not to this day been discovered, and who would think of 
pursuing the inquiry now? ‘The victim has long been in his 
grave,—his family and his friends have become reconciled to 
his fate, and the wound which was inflicted on the sensibilities 
of the public, is healed over, with scarcely a scar to indicate 
where it was. 

The United States mail was robbed some few months since, 
while the car containing it was passing on the rail-road, within 
cannon shot of the State House. The bags were taken from 
the cars, deliberately rifled of their contents. No clue to the 
robbery has ever yet been obtained. It was the second robbery 
of the same mail, in nearly the same place. 

We can call to mind a score of burglaries, murderous 
assaults, incendiarisms and thefts, large and small, not one of 
which has been traced to the guilty party, nor has even a 
suspicion been fixed on any individual. The undetected cases 
of stabbing, riot and murder, attendant on popular tumults, 
would of themselves, make a long list. 

We have attempted to obtain from the prosecuting officers 
in three or four of our chief cities, some estimate of the 
probable number of offences which escape punishment, but 
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have not succeeded, perhaps because the thing is impracticable. 
If any of our readers have the means of throwing light on the 
subject, we shall be glad to hear from them. There are various 
ways for accounting for the failure, in so large a proportion of 
cases, to bring offenders to punishment. Among them we 
may mention, (1.) The unwillingness of citizens to be involved 
in the prosecution of offenders.—There is the attendance on 
the grand jury as prosecutor,—and at court as a witness, 
when the case is tried,—with the loss of time, interruption of 
business, and incurring the ill-will of “nobody knows who.” 
(2.) The ease with which a rogue dodges between our inde- 
pendent sovereignties and escapes beyond the jurisdiction of 
the officers of justice, and the boundless range which our 
country affords for his wanderings. (3.) The easy virtue of 
too many who are entrusted with the early custody of prison- 
ers, or their neglect or indolence, or a want of promptness or 
tact, in the pursuit of suspected parties. (4.) Connivances, de- 
fects, oversight or weaknesses in the administrators of the 
law. 

The necessity will be laid upon us at some not very distant 
day, of giving to our criminal processes, a little more stringency, 
and of holding executive officers to a much stricter responsi- 
bility. The prodigious influx of adroit rogues from the old 
world, which will not be essentially checked by any legislation, 
general or local, will give a new boldness and address, to our 
criminal population, and will call for corresponding energy 
and astuteness, in those who are appointed to look out for 
them. ! 

We are not prepared to say what modifications may be need- 
ful, (except that when a rogue is caught, he shall be held fast 
till he has satisfied the demands of justice,) but we think it 
relevant to allude to a suggestion of the chief magistrate of 
Birmingham, (Eng.,) which has occasioned no little discussion 
in that country. 

At the opening of the sessions, October 19, 1850, Mr. Hill, the Recorder 
of the borongh, in addressing the grand jury, propounded a scheme for the 
effectual repression of crime. It is notorious, he said, to all the world, 
that a numerous class exists among us, known individually to the officers of 
justice as persons who follow crime as a calling, and who have no other 


means of subsistence than the remuneration which belongs to their nefarious 
course of life. For a time, not unfrequently extending over several years, 
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they follow this calling with impunity, because no opportunity has been 
found to bring home to them any particular act of crime. That they must 
of necessity commit offences daily, is just as well known to the police, as it 
is known to us that the passengers whom we meet in the streets, must 
daily eat and drink, although we do no follow them to their homes, and are 
not able to aver that they have taken food of any particular kind, or at any 
particular moment. The question for consideration is, whether the period 
has not arrived, when the knowledge thus posseesed by the officers of 
justice may be made available to the breaking up of those gangs which 
hold us in a state of miserable fear, and which, by the example of their im- 
punity, obtain recruits, and spread abroad a moral pestilence. Probably, 
you will be of opinion that no Englishman has much cause to be afraid that 
he will, at this day, be exposed to wilful oppression in our courts. If, then, 
he can be secured from embarrassment in his defence, no ground will re- 
main why we should forbear from calling on a party to defend himself 
against a charge arising out of a course of conduct, any more than from a 
charge arising out of a particular act or acts. And this object, I think, 
may be accomplished, as I will proceed to explain. But I shall probably 
make myself better understood, if I call your attention to an instance in our 
law in which the principle in view has been acted upon, or, at all events, 
very closely approached. There is a statute on the books by which a 
reputed or suspected thief, by frequenting streets and certain places there- 
in described, which are supposed to furnish greater opportunities for plunder 
than others, may, if the magistrate before whom he is brought infer from 
such frequenting, that his intent was to commit a felony, be adjudged to bea 
rogue, and be punished with imprisonment. Here, then, we see that, by 
the law of England, a person, under given circumstances, may be treated 
as a Criminal, and deprived of his liberty, without proof against him that he 
has committed any act which of itself is of a criminal nature. This pro- 
vision, which is now nearly a century old, is no doubt a wide departure 
from the general principle of our jurisprudence, to which I have adverted. 
No complaints, however, have arisen out of the exercise of this authority, 
open to abuse as it certainly would appear to be. What I would propose 
is, that when by the evidence of two or more credible witnesses, a jury has 
been satisfied that there is good ground for believing, and that the witnesses 
do actually believe, that the accused party is addicted to robbery or theft, 
so as to deserve the appellation of thief, he shall be called upon in defence, 
to prove himself in possession of means of subsistence, lawfully obtained, 
either from his property, his labor, or from the assistance of his friends. 
On the failure of such proof, let him be adjudged a reputed thief, and put 
under high recognisances to be of good conduct for some limited period, or 
in default of responsible bail, let him suffer imprisonment for the same 
term. And, as in matters of such moment, it is always advisable to proceed 
with great caution, I would, until the experiment has been tried and found 
successful, confine the operation of the law to persons who have already 
been convicted of a felony, or of such a misdemeanor as necessarily implies 
dishonesty in the guilty party, as for instance, obtaining money or gouds 
under false pretences. As the testimony against the accused would only 
amount to a presumption of guilt, so it should seem but reasonable that such 
testimony might be met by a counter-presumption, arising out of the fact, 
that his wants did not place him under any overwhelming temptation to 
commit the crimes, in which he was supposed to be engaged. By this 
course of proceeding, he would be relieved from the danger of undue em- 
barrassment in his defence. A party in the enjoyment of an honest means 
of subsistence, can have little difficulty in proving the fact. Doubtless a 
law so framed, would leave some thieves still at large, because it would be 
too much to assume that none are in the habit of stealing who have other 
sources of maintenance ; yet it would argue very little knowledge of the 
predatory class, not to see that such a provision would enable the ministers 
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of justice to withdraw from society nine-tenths of the criminals, who now 
roam at large. 

We are not prepared to say how far such a provision as Re- 
corder Hill suggests, would accomplish the purpose he has in 
view, nor indeed, how far it would prove practicable if at- 
tempted. Inasmuch, however, as arrests are difficult,—escapes 
easy,—prosecutions expensive,—convictions (of the guilty par- 
ties) often defeated,—and pardons not rare, it would seem the 
dictate of wisdom, to apply checks, and counteracting agencies, 
to the criminal intent, tendency, or position of the party. As 
a general thing, an idle, able-bodied poor man, has no right to 
complain, if the eye of the police follows him wherever he 
roams or rests. His very idleness is an offence against all 
social laws. He wrongs somebody, and only wants a faint 
impulse to push him into a league with burglars and incendi- 
aries, or to turn his hand to the more sedentary employment 
of forging and counterfeiting. It seems a pity that he should 
be left in this predicament till he becomes a master of iniquity, 
when perhaps, by the interposition of some mild but timely re- 
straint, his course of life might be entirely changed. Our own 
impression is, that if half the pains were taken to divert men 
from these criminal courses, which we take in their pursuit 
and conviction, when they have fairly entered upon such 
courses, society would be a large gainer. 


snseeieiillpipnanensiit 
Art. IX.—PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 


The report of this invaluable institution for the year 1850, is 
before us, and furnishes abundant evidence of the skill and suc- 
cess with which its affairs have been administered under the 
continued supervision of Dr. Kirxsripe. , Four hundred and 
twenty-eight different patients were under treatment during the 
year—and an average of two hundred and nineteen. Of two 
hundred and fifteen who left the hospital during the year, one 
hundred and six were cured, and sixty-one more or less im- 
proved, There were twenty-seven deaths during the year. Of 
the cured forty-four were in the hospital less than three months, 
and only one for more than twelve. Of the deaths, six occur- 
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red within two weeks after their admission and eight others 
within twelve. One of the deceased patients had been forty- 
five years in the hospital. 


In respect to the connection of religion with insanity, Dr. K. 
remarks :— | 


The number of cases attributed to religious excitement is proportionately 
nearly the same in the two sexes. A large proportion of these have been 
induced by individuals of peculiarly susceptible tendencies, often in deli- 
cate health, being exposed to long-continued excitement on the subject, in 
reference to which no well-regulated mind can but feel the deepest inte- 
rest; and by loss of sleep, confinement at home, neglect of customary pur- 
suits, and sometimes by the injudicious interference of well-meaning but 
indiscreet friends, who, from an entire misunderstanding of what was 
rapidly becoming a case of serious disease, have pursued a course calcu- 
lated only for minds of perfect integrity. Religion, pure and undefiled, is 
no cause of insanity, but more, perhaps, than any thing else, tends to that 
state of mind which preserves from the effects of the varied trials, misfor- 
tunes and excitements to which mankind are exposed. 


Of the use of tobacco, which is supposed to have been the 
cause of insanity in four cases, the report says :— 


The use of tobacco has, in many individuals, a most striking effect on the 
nervous system, and its general use in the community is productive of more 
serious effects than are commonly supposed. Its excessive use is apt to 
develope gastric derangement and disorders of the nervous system, and 
renders active other influences that might have been harmless. In many 
chronic and recent cases of insanity, the effects of a temporary indulgence 
in it are so striking as to attract the attention of all who are habitually 
about the patients. After no inconsiderable amount of experience in refer- 
ence to this article, [ have no hesitation in saying, that I have never seen 
any thing more than a temporary annoyance, such as would occur in giving 
up any confirmed habit, result from its entire discontinuance; and by that 
course alone the complete re-establishment of impaired health has often 
been produced. 


The success which has attended the introduction of ward 
libraries is very gratifying. 

On the vital subject of warming and heating, Dr. Kirkbride 
has the following very decided language, which we have no 


doubt he can fully justify by reference to his personal observa- 
tion and experience :— 


Heating by steam or hot water in connection with a forced ventilation, 
has now been so fully tested under various circumstances, in our highest 
latitudes, and its great superiority over every other mode now known, so 
clearly demonstrated, that hereafter public opinion will hardly justify those 
to whom is intrusted the high responsibility of providing buildings for the 
permanent accommodation of large numbers, whether in sickness or health, 
for adopting any of the very imperfect kinds of fixtures heretofore employed. 
The extra first cost of a steam apparatus for heating and ventilation will 
scarcely be deemed a sufficient apology for withholding the comfort and 
blessing of an abundance of pure fresh air from those of our fellow-men who 
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are deprived of the power af seeking it for themselves. It would certainly 
in all cases be better to dispense with every thing merely ornamental! in its 
character, than to reject what is calculated to give that which ought to be 
regarded as one of the first necessaries of life rather than as among its 
luxuries. 

There is no month in the year, in this climate, in which it does not occa- 
sionally happen that some morning or evening has a degree of damp- 
ness or chilliness that is not pleasant, and in the autumnal months, before 
fires are generally started, they are of common occurrence. From the sin- 
gle boiler which is kept in use a part of each day, for heating water and 
orcing ventilation, it is easy at any time, at very short notice, to pass the 
steam through all or a part of the heating-pipes, and continue it there as 
Jong as may be deemed desirable. How much this may contribute to the 
comfort and health of the inmates of a large establishment is not easy to 
estimate, and when autumnal diseases are common, it will probably do more 
than any thing else to prevent their prevalence in our public institutions. 


The truly charitable character of the Pennsylvania Hospital 
could not be more strikingly shown than by the fact, that of 
the total number received, four hundred and forty-eight were 
indigent Pennsylvanians, taken care of and treated in the best 
manner, without charge of any kind, and a large part of them 
returned to their friends fully restored. On this class, most of 
whom must have remained without treatment but for the cha- 
ritable provision of this institution, $67,410 46 of its income 
have been expended. 





—~ 


Anr. X.—REPORT OF THE INSPECTORS OF THE WESTERN 
PENITENTIARY OF PENNSYLVANIA. For 1850, pp. 18. 


A document remarkable for crowding a great deal into a little 
space. The report of the inspectors, occupies not two pages, 
and expresses in general but emphatic terms, their entire con- 
fidence in the separate system of discipline in use there. The 
warden takes but a single page, in which he tells us, that the 
number of convicts in prison, July 1, 1850, was one hundred 
and thirty-two males, and two females. Seventy-two were re- 
ceived, and sixty-nine discharged during the year. Of those 
received, forty-five, or nearly two-thirds were under thirty 
years of age, and thirty-five, or nearly half, were unmarried. 
Only ten of the seventy-two were temperate. Of the prisoners 
in charge at the date of the report, forty-eight were foreigners, 
and eighty-six Americans. 

The physician’s report occupies three pages, and states that 

VOL. vi.—14 
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only one death has occurred during the year, and that, was of 
a person who was reported as in a dying condition last year. 


Better health could hardly have been enjoyed by the same number of per- 
sons, under any circumstances, than has been vouchsafed to the inmates of 
this prison. During the summer months, cholera prevailed in our city and 
neighborhood, but there was no tendency to it within the prison, save as 
manifested in some cases of diarrhea that were relieved before they put on 
anything of a serious aspect. Much of the freedom from disease, during 
the summer months, is, undoubtedly, due to the care and attention of the 
warden, in having the cells frequently white-washed, and at all times kept 
clean and comfortable. One case of temporary mental! hallucination has 
occurred, the result of self-abuse—it continued for but a short time. The ~ 
tables of statistics, in relation to those discharged, during the year, by ex- 
piration of sentence, and by pardon, will fully confirm what has been stated 
in regard to the health of the prison. There have been sixty convicts thus 
discharged, and not one has Jeft the prison but in good health, or better 
than that in which he was received, although one-tenth of them had been 
confined at least five years each. Among those discharged by pardon, three 
had been in prison more than five years each, another four years and ten 
months, and another over three years. All were discharged in good health. 
Such facts—such statistics as are presented by the tables annexed, render 
any arguments unnecessary as to the effects, upon the health of prisoners, 
of the “separate system” properly administered. ‘They are, themselves, 
the most powerful and convincing arguments, and ought to silence the ob- 
jections and cavils of the theorist—satisfy even the previously prejudiced, 
as well as remove the doubts and fears of the sincere philanthropist. 


Then follows a table showing the state of health on reception 
and discharge, the duration of imprisonment, the sex and color 


of each criminal discharged by expiration of sentence during 
the year. 


The following passage is from the moral instructor’s report. 


There are, at the present time, one hundred and thirty-four convicts in 
this prison, Of these one hundred and seven confess they were intemperate. 
Murders and other terrible crimes were committed by men in whom, at the 
time, the demon of drunkenness was the governing spirit. The remaining 
twenty-seven call themselves temperate and moderate drinkers. In other 
words, a] the convicts in this prison, with some slight exceptions, habitually 
used intoxicating drinks!! Is there not a fearful responsibility resting 
upon the heads of those who, by their example and practice, encourage a 
habit which brings so much crime and misery upon society? It is worthy 
of consiveration, also, in this connection, that the alarming and ruinous in- 
erease of drunkenness during the past year, has been followed by a cor- 
responding increase of crime and punishment. At the last annual report 


the number in prison was one hundred and twenty-three, now it is one hun- 
dred and thirty-four. 


ee 


Arr. XI—REPORT OF THE SANITARY COMMISSION OF MASSA- 


CHUSETTS, Presented to the Legislature, April 25, 1850. 


Tas “Sanitary Question,” or that department of political 
science which relates to the lives and health of the people, has 
of late years attracted a large share of attention, especially in 
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Great Britain. In its discussion, some of the first minds in 
that country are now engaged, and already the most useful 
results have been attained. In some of the large cities of 
England and Ireland, the progress of destructive. maladies has 
been staid through the efforts of the friends of sanitary reform; 
the hidden causes of disease have been developed by a thorough 
system of inquiry, instituted under government authority, a 
knowledge of the physiological laws, by which the human 
body is governed, has been extended, and new elements of 
health and happiness have been infused into the body politic. 
The consideration of the sanitary question as a department 
of political science, is, in fact, one of the highest develop. 
ments of modern civilization, and is destined, we think, at no 
distant day, greatly to ameliorate the condition of the poorer 
classes—to improve the health of communities, and even to 
extend the average duration of human life. 

In the United States this subject is just beginning to claim 
attention, and the American Medical Association, a body of 
physicians, organized in the year 1847, is, we believe, at this 
time making strenuous efforts to urge the adoption of a system 
of sanitary measures upon the different State Legislatures. 

To Massachusetts belongs the honor of having taken the 
lead of all the American States in this movement, and the 
volume before us bears evidence of the earnestness and ability 
with which that intelligent commonwealth has entered upon 
the work. 

By an act, passed May 2, 1849, the Governor of Massachu- 
setts was authorized to appoint three persons to prepare and 
report a plan for a “Sanitary Survey of the State,” and ac- 
cordingly, Lemuel Shattuck of Boston, Nathaniel P. Bangs, jr. 
of Waltham, and Jehiel Abbott of Westfield, were selected for 
this duty. Their Report, presented to the Legislature April 
25, 1850, covers 540 pages, and displays, on the part of the 
chairman of the committee, an intimate acquaintance with 
the sanitary movement both at home and abroad, It is replete 
with valuable practical suggestions as to the means of securing 
a thorough sanitary survey of the State; and contains, morover, 
a vast body of facts upon the general subject of public health. 

The Report suggests only the plan; it does not contain the 
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survey itself—this being matter for future action. It proposes 
the establishment of a general Board of Health for the whole 
State, and of local Boards for every city and town, “who 
shall be charged with the particular execution of the laws of 
the State, and the municipal ordinances and regulations relat- 
ing to public health within their respective jurisdictions,” under 
the direction of the General Board. It recommends “ that the 
laws relating to the public registration of births, marriages, 
and deaths, be perfected and carried into effect in every city 
and town in the State.” 

That provision be made for obtaining observations of atmos- 
pherical phenomena on a systematic and uniform plan, at dif- 
ferent stations in the commonwealth. 

That the causes of disease and death be accurately reported, 
on a uniform system of nomenclature. 

That in laying out new towns, or extending those already 
laid out, ample provision should be made for a full supply of 
light, air, and water; for drainage and sewerage; for paving 
and cleanliness. | 

That in selecting sites for school-houses, public buidings, &c., 
health should be regarded. “That before erecting any new 
dwelling-house, manufactory, or other building for personal 
accommodation, the owner be required to give notice to the 
local Board of Health of his intention, and of the sanitary ar- 
rangements he proposes to adopt.” And that Boards of Health 
endeavor to mitigate the evils arising from over-crowded lodg- 
ing-houses and cellar dwellings. 

That open spaces be reserved in cities and villages for public 
walks; that wide streets be laid out, and that both be orna- 
mented with trees. . 

That local Boards of Health ascertain, by observation, the 
effects of mill-ponds and other collections, or streams of water, 
and of their rise and fall, upon the health of neighborhoods. 

That they provide for periodical house-to-house visitations, 
for the prevention of epidemic diseases, and other sanitary 
purposes. 

That measures be taken to ascertain the amount of sick- 
ness suffered in different localities, and amongst persons of dif- 
ferent classes, professions and occupations. 
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That every city and town in the State be required to provide 
means for the periodical vaccination of the inhabitants. 

That the causes of consumption, and the circumstances un- 
der which it occurs, be made the subject of particular obser- 
vation and investigation. 

That nuisances endangering human life or health, be pre- 
vented, destroyed, or mitigated. | 

That measures be taken to prevent or mitigate the sanitary 
evils arising from the use of intoxicating drinks, and from 
haunts of dissipation. 

That the powers vested in justices of the peace, relating to 
insane and idiotic persons, be transferred to local boards of 
health. That these bodies also have the management of places 
of interment. 

That measures be adopted for preventing or mitigating the 
sanitary evils arising from foreign emigration. 

That sanitary associations be formed in every city and town 
in the State. That tenements for the better accommodation 
of the poor be erected in cities and villages; that public bath- 
ing-houses and wash-houses be established in all cities and- 
villages. 

That local boards of health endeavour to prevent the sale 
and use of unwholesome, spurious, and adulterated articles, 
dangerous to the public health, designed for food, drink, or 
medicine. 

That institutions be formed to educate and qualify females 
to be nurses of the sick. 

The above are but a small. portion of the recommenda- 
tions made by the commission, with a view of carrying out the 
intentions of the commonwealth in instituting a sanitary survey 
of the State. It will be seen, that the great outline of the plan 
consists in the establishment of a central general Board of 
Health for the whole State, and a local Board of Health for each 
city and town in the State; these bodies to be invested by law 
with certain powers and duties, the exercise of which, would 
affect the individual and public health to an extent heretofore 
unattainable. 

Upon this point the commission thus express themselves : 

“ These boards, having the assistance and co-operation of the 
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people in all the parts of the commonwealth, would be able to 
bring to bear, by a practical, systematic, uniform and efficient 
plan, a vast number. of minds, and a great amount of intelli- 
gence upon the subject of health, and upon the causes and pre- 
vention of disease; and it is impossible to foretell the immense 
advantages which might result from the facts they might col- 
lect, and from the discoveries they might make, relating to the 
number of lives saved, the prolongation of the periods of hu- 
man existence, and the diminution of human suffering.” 

We know of no subject to which the studies of men of science 
and benevolence might be more profitably turned, than to the 
one of which this interesting volume treats. Its connections are 
multiplied and various; and the results which it would yield to 
the patient inquirer, would be rich and highly beneficial. 

To Lemuel Shattuck, Esq., the chairman of the commission, 
to Dr. Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, and to Dr. Curtis of Bos- 
ton, the public are largely indebted for the zeal and ability with 
which they have for years prosecuted the subject of sanitary 
reform; and the Report, which is now laid before the public, 
mainly through the exertions of these gentlemen, with a little 
band of kindred spirits in and around Boston, will, we trust, 
give a powerful impulse to this movement in other States. 

To all persons who feel an interest in publi¢ hygiene, and 
who may wish to inform themselves upon it, and especially to 
the members of the medical profession, to legislators, to the 
managers of municipal corporations, public institutions, charit- 
able institutions, &c., this work will prove exceedingly valuable. 

I.. Ps 


> 





Arr. XII.-—OUR JOURNAL. 


We hope our silence in regard to the limited circulation of 
the Journal of Prison Discipline is not construed into an ex- 
pression of satisfaction. As the service of editing it is entirely 
gratuitous, we feel no diffidence in asking for it a more ge- 
nerous support from those who are interested in the subject- 
And who are not interested in it? In the Christian sense of 
the term, every prisoner is a neighbor. We are bound to care 
for him, and none the less because he has sunk to the lowest 
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depths of guilt and infamy. But in addition to the promptings 
of duty, we have a direct interest in his being restored to just 
and virtuous habits. His remaining in a state of hostility to- 
wards society and its wholesome laws, is a source of constant 
danger to those who rely on these laws for their protection, and 
upon society for their comforts and happiness. The question, 
what methods of treatment will be most likely to result in the 
reformation of an offender, or at least, in checking his criminal 
career, interests us all, and this question is at issue between the 
advocates of congregate and separate imprisonment. Yet how 
few, even among intelligent men and those connected directly 
with the administration of criminal law, have acquainted them- 
selves with the principles on which the two theories rest, or 
with the advantages which its advocates claim in behalf of 
each? A few weeks since we meta very intelligent member 
of the bar of a neighboring State, much concerned with the 
legislature and courts, and familiar (as we might suppose) with 
the documents connected with the penitentiaries. Some news- 
paper brought into notice the distinction between the separate 
and congregate systems of discipline, and this gentleman vehe- 
mently insisted upon it, that the separate and solitary system 
were one and the same thing; and to shut a man up without 
any opportunity to see the face or hear the voice of his fellow- 
man, was doing violence to nature and reason and common- 
sense. It was quite difficult to convince him that the term 
separate, when applied to prison discipline, refers exclusively 
to convict-association. A separate prison separates a rogue 
from the other rogues under the same roof. That is all. The 
whole world beside may have access to him, provided only 
that it be for a proper purpose, and that no undue interference 
is occasioned by it with the execution of the sentence of law. 
However paradoxical it may appear, the simple and unde- 
niable truth is, that the separate system allows association, and 
the congregate system forbids it; and were the two theories 
fairly carried out to their legitimate and necessary results, a 
prisoner under the discipline of separation would enjoy more 
society of a much better kind, and enjoy it to a much higher 
degree, than his fellow-sufferer in a congregate prison. This is 
so obvious to those who have taken the trouble to investigate 
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the theories, or the prisons in which they respectively obtain, 
that they would scarcely pardon an attempt to prove it; and it 
is to be regretted, that any should have felt themselves called 
upon to advocate or oppose either system without such an in- 
vestigation. : | 

It is, of course, assumed that the construction of the prison- 
building is as faultless and the administration of the discipline, 
moral and physical, as entirely in accordance with its theory 
as it is practicable to make them; and, moreover, that the 
provisions of the law, as they respect the extent and severity 
of sentences, the uniformity of proceedings before the various 
tribunals, the exercise of the pardoning power, and the vigi- 
lance and integrity of the police, are well-adjusted and faith- 
fully executed,and sustained. For want of these pre-requisites 
multiplied evils may spring up under either mode of discipline, 
from neglects and abuses which it is alike ungenerous and un- 
safe to attribute to an inherent error of principle, whether of 
association or separation. 

This Journal is designed to diffuse correct information respect- 
ing the results of these various modes of treating prisoners; and, 
combined with this, is the communication of intelligence on all 
subjects connected with the sources of crime and suffering, and 
the schemes which benevolence suggests from time to time for 
drying up the former and alleviating the latter. The Acting 
Committee, under whose auspices the work is issued, have no 
interest in the success of these efforts other than that which 
every good citizen may be supposed to feel. They are per- 
suaded that much more intelligence is needed by those who 
control public sentiment on these subjects, as well as by those 
who are commissioned to carry into effect the provisions of 
law for the erection and administration of prisons. We shall 
never realize in our own State the incomparable advantages 
of convict-separation until it becomes the uniform discipline of 
our county prisons; and this will never be brought about until 
those who take the lead in affairs of this kind are well informed 
and disposed to sacrifice a penny to day if they have a fair 
prospect of thereby having a pound to-morrow. Will our 
friends take a little trouble in this matter, and read the Jour- 
nal themselves and persuade as many as they may to copy their 
example? 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


{In making up this department of our Journal, we are compelled, in many 
cases, to rely upon unofficial statements and casual newspaper paragraphs. 
Wherever the statements can be conveniently verified it is done.] 


Twenty-fifth Report of the Board of Managers of the Prison 
Discipline Society. Boston, 1850, pp. 104. 


We have had some doubts whether it is worth while for us to allude to 
this document at all. If we supposed that any notice we might take of ir 
would lead to the circulation of a single copy that would not otherwise be 
called for, we certainly should forbear. We say this with no unkind spirit. 
We would not say that the person or persons by whom that document is 
prepared and published is not influenced by a desire to promote what he or 
they regard as the best interests of the institution in whose service they 
have embarked; but we are quite sure their report is not in furtherance of 
such a desire, and we should regret to be the instrument of giving currency 
to it, because it would so entirely mislead public opinion upon a subject 
which we regard as of real importance to the interests of the community. 
That there are very many true things in it, and things which it would be 
very useful for the public to know, we need not say. But the section which 
chiefiy concerns the citizens of Pennsylvania, is, from beginning to end, un- 
worthy of the imprint of any man or body o! men, that would claim credit 
for philanthropy or fair dealing. There are scores of gentlemen connected 
with the Society, under whose favor the report before us is issued, who 
would cut their fingers off sooner than give currency, by their proper signa- 
tures, to such statements as occur on pages 478—480, or to the impres- 
sions that will inevitably be made by them. They would scorn the attempt, 
in such a document, published under such auspices, to “make out a case,” 
They would put an absolute veto upon the indulgence of private piques and 
prejudices in such a document, and would direct a fair, open, impartial pre- 
sentation of facts, whatever theories might be shocked or overwhelmed by 
them; they would require proper evidence of all the facts bearing on the 
point which is urged ; and all of them to be stated, too, in their proper con- 
nection, and with their proper explanations. ‘They would peremptorily 
forbid the exhibition of patch-work in sucli a document, embracing such 
colors and figures as only suit a jaundiced and distorted eye. They would 
fearlessly investigate the subject in all its relations, and follow wherever 
established truth and sound reasoning would lead them. ‘This is the path 
of true philanthropy ; the other, the course of a narrow, selfish, party spirit. 

VOL. V1.—15 
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We hope the time is not distant when the reports of the (Boston) Prison 
Discipline Society will either kindly omit any notice of the Pennsylvania 
prisons, or refer to them for some other purpose than to misrepresent and 


defame them. 
Se 


Colonel Jebb’s Opinion of Convict Separation. 


The opponents of convict separation have seized upon some insulated pas- 
sages of English documents, from which they would have it inferred, that 
Col. Jebb is not friendly to that system. As he holds the office of Surveyor- 
General of Bfitish prisons, and has a high reputation as an engineer, it is of 
some consequence to have his decided opinion on such a subject, and we 
have the pleasure to say, that on the 5th of March, 1850, such an opinion 
was expressed, while Col. Jebb was under examination before the Partia- 
mentary committee. Mr. Alderman Sidney remarked—I have understood 
you to say, that you are not altogether favorable to the exclusive separation 
of prisoners; to which Col. Jebb replied: “ You have greatly mistaken my 
meaning, if you suppose I am not in favor of the separation of prisoners, for 
I think that that is the only sound basis on which the discipline of a prison 
CAN REST.” 

These are almost the same words with which the Colonel and his col- 
leagues, (the late Messrs. Crawford and Russell,) closed their Fifth Report 
to the government. We have never supposed that his views had been essen- 
tially modified, but we are nevertheless glad of the opportunity to put him 
right before he advocates of separation in the United States. 


—_— 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


State Lunatic Asytum.—We are happy to state, that the Pennsyl- 
vania Lunatic Hospital, which has so long been thought about and talked 
about, is soon to be opened for the reception of patients. The Board of 
Trustees, consisting of Joseph Konigmacher, Drs. Luther Riley, J. K. 
Mitchell, Jesse R. Burden, Roberts, Rutherford, H. Campbell, Kirkbride, 
and Aaron Bombaugh, met at Harrisburg February 15th, and elected Dr. 
John Curwen (late Assistant Physician at the Pennsylvania Hospital for 
the Insane) as Superintendent and Physician of the new institution. A 
happier selection could not have been made. 


The hospital will be ready to receive patients early in the ensuing 
summer. 


Houses or Reruce—White.—The Twenty-third Annual Report is be- 
fore us. There were received during the year 172 boys and 47 girls. The 
number discharged was 176 boys and 44 girls; total 220; and one died. 
There remained, 31st December, 1850, 231—181 boys and 50 girls. The 
boys, by working at making razor strops, caning seats for chairs, and book- 
binding, have earned during the year $6,126 87. 

Colored.—Opened December 29, 1849. Received during the year 103 
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boys and 45 girls; and during the same period 20 were discharged, 19 boys 
and 10 girls. The health of the inmates has been good, only one death 
having occurred. The boys worked at making furniture for umbrellas, and 
the girls are engaged in the usual domestic avocations. * The boys have, by 
their labor during the year, earned $1,495 20. Few of those, when received, 
could read or write, but in the refuge school they are making great progress. 

Both departments have been much crowded during the year, and mea- 
sures are in progress to erect a new edifice for the white department on the 
site purchased some time since, capable of containing five hundred inmates. 
We apprehend the time is not very far distant, when the principle on which 
this class of our public institutions rests, will be radically modified. 

Pittsburg.—The Pittsburg House of Refuge is in progress. The private 
subscription of $20,000 secures the State appropriation of like amount, and 
a Board has been organized. . 


Crime IN PoitapELPaia.—The number of commitments to the City Lock- 
up, during the month of January, 1851, were as follows: —White men, 612; 
white women, 58; black men, 54; black women, 18. Total 742 

Of 500 bills found by the Grand Jury for January, 176 were for assault 
and battery, 69 for larceny, 5 for murder, 4 for arson, 16 for riot, 2 for in- 
voluntary manslaughter, 118 for tippling-houses, 9 for carrying concealed 
weapons, 1 for perjury, 2 for gerd he & 4 for obtaining goods under false 
pretences, 3 for libel, and 5 for selling lottery policies. 


Fue. ror THE Fires or [NrempeRance.—From a table of the quantity 
and cost of distilled spirits imported into the district of Philadelphia during 
the years 1844, 1845, 1846, 1847, 1848, 1549, and the two first quarters of 
1850, it appears that the aggregate quantity of the first and second quarters 
of 1850 exceeds the aggregate quantity of the entire years 1844, 1845, and 
1846! Of brandy alone there was imported into this district, in the first 
half of 1850, no less than 438,883 gallons; while the importation of the 
same article, for the entire year of 1847, was but 164,514 gallons! 


Wiis Hospita, ror THE InpIGENT LAME anp Buinp.—The Sixteenth 
Annual Report of this institutien possesses no ordinary interest : 


The number of patients admitted during the year, including 29 who were 


in the house at the close of the previous year, was. : : . 226 
The number discharged during the same period, was : , 186 
Leaving in the house at the date of the report, . ; ‘ 40) 
Of those discharged there were cured, . : . ‘ 129 

" “ Relieved, . : > ; ‘ : 51 
“ “ Incurable, " ; q ; ‘ 6 
136 





Of the whole number there were from the United States, 86; Ireland, 93; 
England,8; Germany,5; Spain,1; Scotland, 1; West Indies, 1; Wales, 2; 
in all 197. 

The expenses of the year $4,808 68, and no case of death has occurred. 

By the report of the resident physician, it appears that 437 out-door pa- 
tients have been gratuitously furnished with advice and medicines from the 
the institution. In 1849, there were 348 of this class of patients, being 
an increase of 91 during the year just closed. 

Many of these would have gladly availed themselves of the advantages 
of the Infirmary within doors, which in some instances would have facilitated 
their recovery, but were denied admission in consequence of the limited ac- 
commodations. When it is remembered that a large portion of the lot on 
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which the hospital] stands is unappropriated, and that the city is rapidly ex- 
tending around it, the managers cherish the hope, that the time is near at 
hand when the liberal bequest of the donor will enable them more fully to 


carry out his benevolent intentions with regard to this afflicted class of our 
community. 


A more reasonable appeal for help is seldom urged. 


Maepaten Asytum.—The Report for 1850, after paying a well-deserved 
tribute to the memory of the late George Williams, who was fifty years an 
active laborer in the service of the institution, states the number of admis- 
sions during the year at 37. In the mean time 30 have been discharged. 
Seven at their own request; 4 for medical aid at the Alms-house; 8 have 
been restored to friends; 1 has entered a respectable family as a domes- 
tic; 9 have been dismissed for insubordination, and 1 has died. Number 
of inmates at the date of the Report, 26. The most important measure of 
the year was the appointment of an out-door agent. 


Dear anp Dums.—The Report of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, states, that during the past vear 44 pupils have been ad- 
mitted, 14 have left, and 3 have died. There remained in the institution 
on the 3lst of December, 1851, 72 males, 62 females, making a total of 134. 
Of the whole number 92 are supported by Pennsylvania; 8 by New Jersey ; 
18 by Maryland; 3 by Delaware, and 13 by their friends in the institution. 
Expenses of the year $28,233. 

Poor.—Blockley Alms-house, February 10, 1851, had 2,226 inmates, 63 
less than last year. pay 

PENITENTIARIES—Eastern.—We did not receive a copy of the Annual 
Report till this sheet was going to press, and shall defer an extended notice 
till our next. The number of prisoners January 1, 1850, 299 ; received, 150; 
discharged, 150; on hand, January, 1, 1851, 299. Of the discharged, 118 
were by expiration of sentence ; 31 by pardon, and only 1 death; showing a 
mortality of one-third of 1 per ceut.. Seven cases of insanity occurred dur- 
iug the year ; two of which were apparently cured in prison, and all but one 
of which were in cases of more than 20 months’ previous to confinement. 
The excepted one was registered as of rather weak mind when received — 


had an hereditary tendency to epilepsy, and was pardoned after four months’ 
imprisoument. 


Western.—See page 105. 


INcREASE OF CRIME IN PHILADELPHIA.—At the late February term of the 
Quarter Sessions, opened on the 3d of the month, the presiding judge, in 
his charge to the Grand Jury, exhibited a view of the moral state of our 


community, which is by no means flattering. We have roum but for two 
or three extracts. 


In the year 1845, there were 1,602 bills of indictment laid before the 
Grand Jury; in 1846, 1,698; in 1847, 1,677; in 1848, 1,737, showing an in- 
crease of 60; in 1849, 1967, showing an increase that year of 230; and in 
1850, there were 2,070, showing an increase of 103. Showing, that in the 
last two years the bills have multiplied to the number of 533, while in the 
three previous years there was an increase of but 135. 
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On the 7th of July, 1847, it was ascertained that .the number of commit- 
- ments for the four years previous, had been between five and six hundred 
at a term, making, on an average, about 3,600 ayear. Bya statement fur- 
nished now, it appears that the commitments in 1847, were 4,520; in 1848, 
4,316; in 1849, 5,523; in 1850, 7,497. This statement shows an increase 
in the years 1849 and 1850, over the yéars of 1845 and 1846, of 5,820; or 


an average of 2,910 per year. 


Whole number of Commitments to the Untried Departments of the Phila- 
delphia County Prison during the years 1847, °48, °49 and ’50, respec- 


tively. 
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Total Commitments for the years 
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From the total commitments of 1847 deduct 202 recommitments, and we 
have the actual total for 1847, 4523. 


For the years 1848, ’49, and ’50, recommitments are deducted. 
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The Jeading cause to which this increase of crime is ascribed, is strong 


drink ; the sale of which is unrestricted. The following is the language of 
the charge :— 


“| say to you, gentlemen, Philadelphia is one vast GRoecERy, and no one 
who will sit with me in this Criminal Court for two months, and hear the 
sad recitals of crime arising from the excessive use of ardent spirits, will 
doubt it. No man who will walk about and examine the captivating bland- 
ishments which are presented in hundreds of places, in fashionable saloons, 
even down to the lowest beer shop, and see the hundreds of thousands that 
throng them, will question the correctness of my statement, or fail to find 
abundant cause for this increase of crime. 

** Any one who will take the trouble to make a minute examination of the 
causes which have produced this alarming augmentation of business in the 
court, and commitments to prison for the Jast two years, will see enough in 
this alone to produce the results shown from the records. Perhaps you 
may ask, why is all this legalized? It is not for me to give the reply. But 
it is simple. The people have done it through their representatives. And 
if misery and crime abounds, and is on the increase among us, the wealthy, 
the respectable, the laboring, the moral and religious part of the community 
are responsible for it. The power is with them, and the remedy can be 
efficiently applied if the people are disposed to exert themselves. 

“It does not become me in this place to say who were the advocates of a 
measure which is producing such results, although I know it well. It is 
not for me to cast reflections upon those who, under the garb of temperance, 
and officers of temperance societies, advocated the passage of such a law. 
Charity demands that we only say they were mistaken and misguided men; 
or the cause of temperance was entrusted to the charge of unfortunate agents.* 

“T have nothing further to say on this point, only, that while ardent spi- 
rits are distributed as free as water on all sides of our streets, and at every 
corner, so long will crime continue. to increase, and the number of indict- 
ments in court accumulate.” 


oe 





Onio. 
Dear anp Dums.—The Twenty-fourth Report of the Trustees and Su- 
perintendent of the Ohio Deaf and Dumb Asylum, gives 128 as the number 
of pupils, only three of whom are over twenty years old. The term of resi- 


dence varies from five to seven years. The institution was established in 
1827, and has received 462 pupils in all. 


Buinp.—The last Report of the Institution for the Blind, states, that the 


capacity of the building limits the number of pupils to 70, and that it has 
been full for several years. 


The work department exhibits the following results :— 


The boys’ work shows on the debtor side $3,134 46, and on the credit 
side $3,910 43, leaving a balance in favor of the boys’ work of $775 97. 
The girls’ work shows a debt of $644 35, and a credit of $803 48—balance 
in favor of girls’ work, $159 13. 

The superintendent recommends the regular study of the Latin and 
French languages, as a means of strengthening the memory of the pupils. 


Insane.—The Lunatic Asylum has had under treatment during the year 
516 patients; 281 males and 235 females. 





* We do not feel at liberty to omit this paragraph, though we have not the re- 
motest idea to what it refers.—-Ep. Pn. Journat. 
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The average number during the year has been 328, while the asylum has 
accommodations for only 295. For a portion of the year 351 were confined 
in quarters barely sufficient for 295; and two beds were placed in rooms of 
8 feet by 10. 

Of the 193 cases received during the year, 74 have been discharged—59 
were cured; 2 much improved ; 4 improved ; 3 unimproved ; and 6 died. Of 
the total number of patients, 198. discharged during the year, 99 were 
cured ; 53 dnimproved; and 22 died. 5 a 

The per cent. of recoveries, on those received during the year, is 86; on 
old cases 20.9. 

The whole number of patients whose insanity was less than a year’s du- 
ration, received into the asylum the past twelve years, is 851, of which 631 
have been cured. 


PENITENTIARY.—The number of convicts received during the year was 
193; number in prison at the close of last year, 336; in all, 529. This 
number has been reduced by expiration of sentence, 42 ; by pardon, 34; by 
death, 21; by writs of error, 5; by escape, 3—leaving in confinement at 
the present time, 424. Nine of the convicts are deranged. 

The total earnings the past year were $35,740 74; and the disbursements 
were $26,877 56; leaving a balance in favor of the earnings and receipts 
of $8,864 18. 

The costs of prosecution and transportation amount to $17,866 18. 

Of the 424 convicts in prison, 80 were born in Ohio, 59 in Pennsylvania, 
67 in New York, 48 in Virginia, 20 in Kentucky, 14 in Indiana, 40 in Ire- 
land, 15 in England, 18 in France. 

Of the 2,285 convicts received since the penitentiary was opened in 1834, 
1170 were from the six counties that contain the principal cities in the 
State, and it has been inferred and stated, that this shows that the greater 
proportion of criminals originate in cities. | 


In commenting upon this fact, a contemporary print says, “It is not 
so. More are arrested and convicted in cities than in rural districts, but a 
very large portion of these come into town to operate.” 

By reference to our New York head it will be seen, that the conclusion 
above drawn against populous districts is not without confirmation. 

The oldest convict is 74, the youngest 12—there are 25 over 50 years old. 


Of the 2,285 received in the prison since it was opened, 1,019 have been 
discharged, 696 pardoned, 299 died, and 31 escaped. 


—> 





VIRGINIA. 


InsaneE.—The Twenty-third Report of the Western Lunatic Asylum 
(Staunton) informs us, that 348 patients were under treatment in the course 
of the year, of whom 45 were restored to their friends cured, and 19 died. 

Of the 348 under treatment, 195 were single—97 were under 30 years 
of age—204 had been insane three years or more before admission, and 
44 of the residue had been insane for an unascertained period ! 

Of the 132 cases admitted during the year, 43 only were of less than 
twelve months’ standing, and of course 89 must be regarded as neglected 
cases, and the issue comparatively doubtful. A summary of the history of 
cases in this institution, shows, that the average expense of treating re- 
cent cases is $26 18 per head, and old cases $108 50 per head. 
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Funerat or A Dear Mute.—The Staunton Spectator says :— 


“One day last week the body of a female deaf mute pupil of the Virginia 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb Blind, passed our office on its way to 
the grave. Jt was a novel anda touching sight. In front of the bier walk- 
ed the Directory of the institution—in the rear followed the teachers and 
pupils of both departments, and every official connected with the establish- 
ment. We were struck with the exhibition. A band of sightless and 
speechless sufferers groping their way in darkness and silence to the dark 
and silent tomb of a departed sister! But a few years ago these stricken 
ones knew not the meaning of the solemn funeral procession—the shroud 
—the coffin and the grave. The lifeless corpse then suggested no idea of 
Him who laid it low, and the opening sepulchre uttered no voice of warn- 
ing. But now, thanks to the munificence of our noble old commonwealth, 


‘ The blind can trace with fingers’ touch, 
Their homeward way to heaven,’ 


and the deaf-mute rejoice in prospect of a loosened tongue and unstopped 
ears in another and a better world.” 





—_--— 


New Jersey. 


Insang.— The New Jersey Lunatic Asylum.—According to the Report 
of the Managers, the expenses of the last year were $27,500, of which 
$18,743 were paid by patients, and $8,867 by the State. The whole num- 
ber of patients received since the asylum was opened is 292, of whom 105 
have been restored to society. The condition of the asylum is highly 
prosperous. 


Tue Penirentiary.—We regret to see some indications that this insti- 
tution is knocking about in the political whirlpool. A majority and minority 
report of the Legislative Committee is one of the signs. The Report of the 
Inspectors speaks in the highest terms of the condition of the prison, and of 
the doings of its officers. 

During the year 122 were received, 84 whites and 38 blacks; 53 mar- 
ried and 69 single ; 8 have a good English education ; 21 can read and write 
with facility, and are habitual readers; 31 can read and write with some 
difficulty, and are habitual readers; 3 can read only, but intelligibly and 
with ease; 30 can read only, and that unintelligibly and with difficulty ; 29 
can neither read nor write; 66 haye no trades. 

There were in the institution during the year 307 convicts—monthly 
average 195. Discharged 97, viz: by expiration of sentence, 82; by par- 
don, 10, and 5 by death. Of the 210 now confined, 175 are for the first 
offence. One-half are from the four counties Burlington, 17; Essex, 38; 
Middlesex, 21; Passaic, 28; and more than one-third are under 30 years of 
age, and 46 are foreigners—26 of them from Ireland. The inspectors com- 
plain of the crowded state of the prison, which makes it necessary to put 
two convicts in one cell, thus defeating the end of their incarceration, and 
increasing the facilities of vice. 

The Moral Instructor’s report informs us, that the library of 900 volumes 
has been found exceedingly useful. Religious services have been attended 
every Lord’s day throughout the year. 
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_ The separate system of imprisonment is peculiarly adapted, (he says,) for 
imparting profitable instruction to the convict. On the congregate plan, the 
prisoners are occupied the entire day in their work-shops, and the only opportu- 
nity of personal access is that afforded at the cell door after the day is spent, 
and when the prisoner is wearied by its labors, With us, the prisoner’s posi- 
tion renders him accessible at all hours, and with nothing to interrupt or res- 
train from the freest intercourse. A short cessation from his work can be 
taken at any time without any hinderance to the accomplishment of his daily 
task. A]l communication is private, easy, and unrestrained. The sinful and 
the erring cannot possibly be placed under circumstances more favorable for 
receiving counsel; the. industrious can always secure time for abundant 
reading without any interference with the fullest amount of profitable labor 
that is required; and hence the best ground for hope that advice from the 
living teacher and lessons of wisdom furnished in judicious books, will leave 
some good impression on both intellect and heart. Certainly, if well-direct- 
ed efforts for good fail of the desired end, they must fail, not for lack of op- 
portunity to put them forth, but in spite of the favoring influences and the 
wise system under which, in our State, the transgressor is placed in pun- 
ishment for his offence against its laws. 


Respecting the reformatory effects of the system, his report speaks with 
commendable caution : 


Since my official acquaintance with the prison, two hundred and sixty- 
seven convicts have been discharged. As yet, but ten of this number have 
been returned. T'wo we know to be in the Eastern Penitentiary of Penn- 
sylvania. Six or eight have been in the county jails of the State for petty 
offences. Some, no doubt, are in other prisons of the country. But so far 
as we have been able to learn the history of the two hundred and sixty-seven, 
less than twenty have been known to us as guilty of renewed transgression 
against the laws of the land. Several we know to be industriously and 
honestly employed, though from far the largest proportion no tidings have 
been received. Now, setting aside all considerations of charity in the cal- 
culation, is there not every thing in the chapter of probabilities to lead to 
the conclusion, that a decided majority of discharged prisoners are following 
out their resolutions of amendment, and leading honest and peaceable lives? 
{s there not encouragement, not only for prison officers, but for all good 
citizens to contribute of their efforts and influence, wherever they can be 
extended, for reclaiming offenders and restoring them to the walks of an 
honest and reputable livelihood ? 


The Physician’s report is brief but to the poimt. The substance of it is 
embraced in a single paragraph : 


Five convicts have died in the prison during the past year, as you are in- 
formed by the monthly reports. Only one of these, a negro, had good health 
on his admission. He was sentenced for ten years, and had served half of 
his term, when he died of a rupture of a bl od-vessel of the lungs. The 
other four cases were far gone with incurable diseases when they were re- 
ceived into the prison, and death was a consequence that might have been 
looked for sooner, had they been subjected to the ordinary inconveniences 
of their previous lives. 





—<—— 
MaryLanD. 


InsanE.—The Maryland Hospital contained during the year 1850, 173 
lunatic patients, of whom 141 remained at the close of the year. 


Atmsnouse.—The Baltimore Almshouse contained during the past year, 
1,610 inmates; 845 being foreigners and 765 natives. Of the foreigners, 
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448 were Irish, 237 Germans, 45 English, and 24 Scotch. Of the natives, 
54 were Pennsylvanians. 1,562 paupers were admitted during the year ; 
48 were born in the establishment, 754 were discharged, 210 died, leaving 
629 remaining. 844 of those received during the year were intemperate! 


Jatu.—Baltimore Jail received during the past year 2,242 persons under 
commitment, of whom 77 were runaway slaves. The blacks numbered 621, 
and the whites 1,621. The average number of prisoners in the jail for each 
month in the year, from the city was 92, and from the county nearly 8. 


Total average within a fraction of 100. The number of debtors imprisoned 
was 438 for the year. 


Deatus.—The deaths in Baltimore during the year 1850 were 4,025, being 


49 more than during the previous year. 581 were of consumption, and 145 
of small-pox. 


Sn ae 


Missouri. 


InsanE.—The Missouri State Lunatic Asylum, near the town of Fulton, 
is in process of completion, and will be finished by the Ist of June next. 
The architecture is Doric, and the building brick, with a white marble 
front. There are eighty-eight dormitories, many of them large enough to 
associate together from two to four patients each; and fifty-eight rooms for 
other purposes, exclusive of the water-closets; and fifteen small rooms— 
in all one hundred and sixty-two—without counting halls and passages. 

Some of the improvements of the building are such as Dr. Kirkbride, of 


the Pennsylvania Hospital, has so successfully introduced into the institu- 
tion under his care. 


—=_— 


lowa. 


CRIMINAL RETURNS FROM [owa.—It is so lately that this State has come 
into the confederacy, that we regard with peculiar interest whatever relates 
to its moral and political condition. By official returns to the Legislature, it 
appears, that in 1849, twenty-six counties reported twenty-six convictions 
—1 for murder, 4 for manslaughter, assault with deadly weapons 2, larceny 
3, gambling 5, obstructing roads 2, shooting domestic animals 1, assault 
and battery 3, threats 2, breach of the peace 3. 

Of the 26 convicts 11 were bad and intemperate men, and the charaeter 
of 5 was unknown; 17 can read and write, 2 cannot; and of 7 nothing is 
known in this respect. 

Nine of the 26 were farmers, and the occupation of 5 was unknown. 

In 1850, returns were only received from twenty-four counties, and there 
were twenty convictions—1 for bastardy, 2 suffering gaming, 2 for con- 
tempt, 1 for overthrowing a wagon, 2 for larceny, 5 for selling liquor with- 
out licence, 1 for obstructing roads, and 4 surety of the peace, 2 for con- 
tempt. In respect to occupation, 8 were farmers and 5 grocers. 


<inasemanstalliiaieamins 
INDIANA. 


Burnp.—The Indiana Institute for the Blind is under the charge of W. 
H. Churchman, who is himself blind, and who travelled over the country a 
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few years ago, to secure aid in building it up. Fifty two pupils have been 
instructed. The expenses for 1850, were $14,933, and the value of articles 
manufactured $1,302. 


Strate Prison.—On the 30th of November last there were 142 persons 
in the Indiana State Prison, 35 of whom were uneducated, 25 could read 
only, 81 could read and write, and only 1 had a good English education ; 
61 were intemperate, 25 moderate drinkers, and 56 confirmed topers. 
Whites 128, blacks 7, mulattos 7. 


i 


District or CoLtuMBIA. 


- A wealthy citizen of Washington has offered $10,000 towards the ex- 
pense of a House of Refuge for that city. Three other citizens have con- 
tributed $500 each. The sum fixed upon is $31,000. 





A 


ILLINOIS. 


Insanz.—We have received the Second Report of the Chicago Retreat 
for the Insane. It is a private charitable institution, and is located at a 
place known as the Claybourn Farm, three miles north-west of the centre 
of the city, where convenient, though temporary, buildings have been erect- 
ed. Forty acres of land have been purchased, which is to be tastefully 
laid out into gardens, lawns, carriage-drives, with summer-houses and other 
rural adornments. The location chosen is a pleasant and healthy one, and 
the institution promises in a few years to be a blessing to a wide extent of 
country, it being the only similar one in existence in the States north and 
west of Indiana, if we except the State Asylum for the Insane at Jackson- 
ville, which will probably not go into operation for a considerable time to 
come. 

Since the opening of the institution, 101 patients have been admitted, 
and 80 discharged, leaving 21 now under treatment. 

The price of board and treatment at the Retreat is $4 per week. 

Superintendent and physician, Edward Mead, M. D. 


Dear Mutes.—In the Illinois Deaf and Dumb Asylum, at the end of the 
past year, there were 95 pupils against 77 the previous year. 


PavperisM AND Crimg.—The whole number of persons supported by the 


city of Chicago during the year Jast past, is 190, of which number, all but 
one were foreigners. 


Two hundred persons have been convicted of crime during the year in 
the city, 160 being foreign citizens. 


—_—— 


MassacHuseEtTTs. 


InsanE.—The Eighteenth Report from the State Lunatic Hospital at 
Worcester shows that 670 patients were under treatment during the year, 
of whom 441 were on hand December 31. Of these, 180, (nearly half,) are 
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State paupers, (i. e. persons who have no legal settlement in any town 
within the State,) and 169 were foreigners! The largest number of pa- 
tients which the establishment is fitted to receive is 375; and the average 
number of patients through the year was 440. The charge for patients 1s 
$2 25 per week. : 

In the eighteen years of its existence this hospital has received 3,598 
patients, of whom 366 have died—1,691 have been dismissed recovered. Of 
the whole number, 1,153 have been private boarders, and the rest were 
sent by courts. The annual expenses apportioned upon the patients, would 
give $118 75 per head. The total expenses of last year were $46,776 13, 
which is $106 40 per patient. Of 229 discharges in the year, 125 were 
cured, and 57 deaths occurred. | 

We are surprised to notice the ‘large number of insane in some of the 
county gaols or houses of correction, in this State ; 72 are returned as con- 
fined in Essex county, and 43 in Middlesex. 


Jaits anp Houses or Correction.—The return of prisoners from these 
institutions for the year, gives a total of 10,661, of whom it appears that 
only 2,401, or considerably less than one in four, are or have been married! 
And what is equally worthy of remark, ‘1,546, or about one in seven, were 
uatives of the State. Of the 10,661, nearly one-eighth were minors; 535 
were colored, and 3,535 could not read and write. 

The total expense of the establishments for the year was $102,271, or 
about $166 per head ; and the valne of the labor of the prisoners was $22,312. 
In some of the counties we see the expense per head was $200. The habits 
of nine-tenths of the persons committed were intemperate. The crimes 
committed were larceny, 1,600; assault, 1,185; vagrancy, 245; burglary, 
191; adultery and lewdness, 292; brothel keeping, 86; forgery, 24; coun- 
terfeiting, 243; murder, 15; arson, 25; highway robbery, 19; rape, 6; 
perjury, 1; other crimes, 1,757. 


Pauperism.—During the year 1850, the number of persons relieved or 
supported as paupers in the State of Massachusetts, was 29,981, of whom 
16,058 were “State paupers.” Of the former 12,334 were foreigners, 
10,816 of them being from England and Ireland. The number of foreign 
paupers who came into the commonwealth during the year, was1,891. The 
State Auditor says: 


“ The support of the State paupers, (mostly foreign,) in our alnis-houses 
and lunatic asylums, isone of the heaviest burthens upon the revenue, and 
increases year by year. The accounts lodged in the Secretary’s office, 
within the time prescribed by Jaw, amount to $108,000; which is more by 
$3000, than for the last year, for the same class. Of this sum, nearly 
42,000 is for lunatics, who are supported at an expense of not less than 
$100 per annum; and about $3,800 for ship-fever paupers, at from $3 to 
$4 per week. The remainder is for ordinary State paupers, at seven cents 
per day for adults, and four cents for children. 

“IT regret to say, that I believe the commonwealth is grossly imposed 
upon by vast numbers of foreign paupers, who come into the State over 


various railroads, and particularly from New York, where so many first 
land.” 
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Strate Rerorm Scuoont.—The Fourth Annual Report states, that the ex- 
penses for the year have been $31,819 58, which exceeds the available 
amount in the treasury by $4,709 38. This deficiency is caused by the 
crowded state of the school, and extra expenses necessary upon the build- 
ings, &c. 

From the report of the superintendent we gather many interesting 
details: . 


The school has been very full, having at no time Jess than 300 boys, 
and most of the time a much greater number. Many applications for ad- 
mission have been rejected. 108 boys have been admitted during the year, 
and 94 discharged. There were remaining in the institution on the 30th 
of November last, 324 boys. The average number during the year was 
309. Only one boy has been returned to the school for bad conduct since 
its commencement. Of the 43 apprenticed the last year, 20 were to farm- 
ers. The principal causes of commitment during the year—were larceny 
51 and stubbornness 47. Of the 440 who have been committed to the 
school since its establishment, 77 were natives of foreign countries, and 363 
natives of the United States; of the latter number, 108 were of Irish parent- 
age, 5 of English, and 240 of American. 


Birtus anp Deatus 1n Bostox.—Last year there were in Boston 5,279 
births, being 211 more than the previous year. The deaths numbered 3,667, 
or 1 in 38 of the population. The previous year there were 1 in 26. 

Boston Lunatic Hosprtau.—This institution still remains under Dr. 
STEDMAN’s care; and the present report is very creditable to his manage- 
ment. The admissions last year were 73, 27 males, 46 females; and the 
discharges 72, of which 37 were recoveries. The whole number under care 
during the year was 276, and the deaths were 25—11 from dysentery. 
The annual average of admissions for the eleven years is 62. 

The Boston Hospital is a pauper establishment, and the inmates are 
chiefly foreigners—a large majority from Ireland. They are for the most 
part very unpromising subjects of curative treatment. Dr. 8. thinks, of 
204 patients in the hospital, at the date of his report, not more than six will 
probably ever be restored to reason. 

It appears that the hospital is designed for 120 in each wing, and that 
during the last year there were 169 females and 107 males to be provided 
for; of course the female galleries are very inconveniently crowded. Dr. 
Stedman very properly suggests the importance of employing a night 
watchman, chiefly to guard against danger from fire. 

We should have been glad if the expense per head of the inmates of the 
hospital had been given. We like to know how economically our Yankee 
friends can maintain such institutions. 





A 


Ruope I[sianp. 


RuopeE Istanp.—The number of Irish in the State is 16,733, and of other 
foreigners 7,127. The blacks number 3,170; the idiots 108; deaf and dumb, 
68; insane, 233; blind, 55; paupers, 3,744; persons unable to read or 
write, 3,744; children attending school, 28,331; farms, 5,512; value of 
real estate, $543,619 48; of personal estate, $264,581 66. 
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New York. 


Buinp.—The present number of inmates in the New York Institution for 
the Blind, is 144,—94 are maintained by New York, 4 by New Jersey, 2 
by the Commissioners of Emigration, and 5 by their friends. The receipts 
during the year, were $36,497; expenditures $36,285, 


Dear anp Dums.—The number of pupils is 227, a larger number than 
at any former period, and a larger number than in any school of the kind 
in the country. 

The charge is $130 per head. Of the 227, 160 are beneficiaries of the 
State of New York, 16 of the city of New York and 13 of New Jersey ; 
24 are supported in whole or in part by friends, and 14 gratuitously by the 
institution : showing that it is, in the largest sense, a public charity. 


House or Rerver.—The whole number of children received into the 
House of Refuge since its opening, 1825, is 5046. The number received 
during the past year was 444, which, with 338 remaining on the first of 
January, 1850, make a total of 782. Of these, 371 were discharged and 
otherwise disposed of, leaving 411 delinquents in the House on the first 


of January last, as follows:—White boys, 3117; white girls, 65; colored 
boys, 20; colored girls, 9. 


Insane.—The number of lunatics in the Asylum at Utica, November 30th, 
was 429; admitted during the year 367, of whom 171 were cured; dis- 
charged 336, and died 51. Whole number of patients admitted from the 
16th January, 1843, when the asylum was opened, to 30th of November, 
1850, is 2,743, of whom 1,288 have been discharged recovered. 


Ip1ors.—The governor urges the establishment of a school for idiots. 


Crime 1n New York City.—The report of the Chief of Police in New 
York, states, that during the past year there have been 8,322 arrests made 
in that city. The average police force on duty has been 337. 


Mortatitry 1n New Yorx.—The deaths since 1845, according to 
the annual returns, including the still-born and premature, give, for 
the respective years, 10,851, 11,076, 15,499, 15,919, 23,775, and 16,954 
deaths. The total number of deaths from 1805 to 1850, inclusive, being 
forty-six years, is 276,249; including still-born and premature, (19,190,) it 
is 295,639. The ratio of deaths to population, is for 1805-1809, 1 to 32.99 ; 
1810-14, 1 to 46.49; 1815-19, 1 to 41.838; 1820-24, 1 to 37.19; 1825-28, 


1 to 34.78; 1830-34, 1 to 38.97; 1835-39, 1 to 10.37; 1840-44, 1 to 37.55; 
1845-49, 1 to 33.55. 


SraTe Prisons.—The number of State convicts at the beginning and 
close of the year, ending Devember Ist, 1850, is as follows: 


No. Dec. 1, 1849. Rec'd. Disch’d. Remain. 
Sing Sing, males,. . . 672 228 206 694 
Do. females, . . 78 29 36 71 
Ce ae 304 181 732 
nn. 6 le: a ee ee 39 49 114 
Total, 1483 600 472 181] 


Showing, that while there are 17 fewer convicts in the Clinton and the 
female prisons than the previous year, there is an increase of 123 at Auburn, 
and 22 at the male prison at Sing Sing. By examining the convictions of 
the past year, and comparing them with the population of the several coun- 
ties, it appears that in New York they amount to 1 in 2,320; in Albany, 1 
in 2,414; Erie, 1 in 1,120; Kings, 1 in 3,934; Rensselaer, 1 in 4,795; Ot- 
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sego, 1 in 10,101; Dutchess, 1 in 18,374; Suffolk, 1 in 34,579, and Delaware, 
1 in 36,990. 


Showing that the rural and agricultural districts are much more exempt 


from crime, in proportion to their population, than the densely populated 
districts. 


The number of convicts received at the different prisons during the year, 
was 600; 508 males and 27 females, on their first conviction ; 54 males and 
2 females on their second; 7 males on their third, and 2 on their fourth. 
The entire number of discharges was 472, of which 352 were by expiration 
of term, 9 by escape, 45 by pardon, 17 by transfer to other prisons, 10 sent 
to the Lunatic Asylum, 3 by accident and 30 by death. The term of sen- 
tence of 720 convicts, the whole number confined in the Auburn Prison, 
(exclusive of 12 who are sentenced for life,) average a little over four years 
and nine months. Of these, 449 are confined from two to five years; 175 
from five to ten years, aud 96 from ten to twenty-two years. The aggre- 
gate term of sentence of all the State convicts, (exclusive of 27 doomed to 
imprisonment for life,) amounts to 8,220 years. The inspectors believe that 
protracted incarceration destroys the better faculties of the soul, and, by 
impairing the energies of both body and mind, unfits a man for that moral 
effort which alone can restore him to society, and deem it worthy of in- 


quiry, whether the great ends of punishment may not be better secured by 
shorter terms of sentence. 


We are glad to notice a reference to this important point, to which we 
have frequently called the attention of the readers of this Journal. We 
scarcely know of a more important subject connected with prison discipline. 
We have no doubt that one of the most important and salutary changes in 


our criminal code, will consist in a general and very large reduction of the 
terms of imprisonment for the niass of offences. 


Aces, Hasits anp Socrat Revations or Convictrs.—Examinations into 
the causes of crime invariably lead to the same result, and force upon the 
mind the thread-bare truth, that a neglected education in youth is the source 
of most of the crime among us. Of 732 convicts at Auburn, 517 were never 
instructed in any trade or calling, whereby to earn a subsistence; 308 had 
been deprived of a home before sixteen years of age; 191 were deprived of 
one, and 181 of both parents before sixteen years of age; 185 were intoxi- 
cated at the time of committing the offence; 304 were without occupation 
at the time of the arrest; 371 were intemperate ; 468 had received no reli- 
gious or moral instruction; and 512 had never read the Bible or attended 
Divine service. Of the 694 males in Sing Sing, 349 were under twenty 
years of age at the time of conviction ; 487 had never been taught a trade; 
60 could not read; 149 could read only, and that indifferently ; and 230 were 
intemperate. Of the 114 convicts at Clinton, 10 could not read, and 29 
could read only ; while two-thirds of the whole number. admitted their in- 
temperance. . Of the 71 in the female prison, 25 could neither read nor 
write ; 17 could read only, and the balance had received but a very limited 
instruction in the elementary branches; nearly two-thirds of the whole 
were intemperate, and for the most part dissolute in their habits in early 
life; 11 were under twenty at the time of their conviction, and but 28 were 
natives of the United States. 

The inspectors call the attention of the Legislature to the importance of 


imparting to each convict under thirty years of age, a knowledge of some 
mechanical trade. 


Receipts anp Expenses.—Although we place little reliance upon this 
item in most of our prison documents, especially where the institutions are 
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subject to powerful political influences, we give them as we find them, for 
what they are worth. 


Receipts. Expenses. On hand Sept. 30. 
Auburn. . . . $79,573 11 $71,164 07 $8,409 04 
Sing Sing, . . 99,539 70 95,828 64 3,711 06 
Clinton, . . . 37,567 55 37,693 97 deficit 126 42 
The earnings of the prisoners and the cost of their support are as follows : 
Earnings. Expenditure. Excess. Deficient. 
Auburn, . . . $68,488 75  $56,16587 $12,317 88 —_—-—— 
Sing Sing, male, 72,521 08 65,884 86 6,636 22 ——— 
Do. female, 3,165 13 10,930 50 —_———s_—- $7,765 37 
Clinton, . . . 21,851 95 25,444 96 os 3,093 O1 


At Auburn during the year ending September, 1850, the average amount 
of earnings of each convict was $103 62, and average expense $96 33. At 
Sing Sing, in the male prison, the average earnings per convict was $104 49, 


and the average expense $94 52; in the female prison, the earnings of each 
convict were $40 57. 


There are several topics of this Report which deserve attention, and of 
which we hope to treat iv a future number. 


Emicrants.—The number of passengers who arrived at New York dur- 
ing the last month, was 9,512, being a decrease from the previous month 
of 6,498. ‘They were from the following countries:—British ports, 7,280; 
France, 485; Belgium, 358; Holland 188; Hamburg, 99; Chagres, 1,055; 
other ports 47. ‘The city authorities have rented for three years, at a 
charge of $1500 per annum, an extensive building in Canal street, for the 


| accommodation of the large number of emigrants who crowd the streets. 


The lower part is to be occupied as an intelligence office in connection 
with the Commissioners of Emigration, where emigrants obtain information 
gratuitously as to situations as servants, &c. There is a dormitory for 
emigrants out of employ,a bath roam for their use, and the building is freely 
ventilated. It is a vast and much needed improvement. 

New York Prison Association.—The sixth Anniversary of this Society 
was held a few weeks since. The Report is not yet published. We learn, 
however, that the receipts of the year were stated to be $3,940 15, including 
a legacy of $2,000 from Miss Demitt. Addresses were made by Mr. Cochrane, 
and Judge Edmonds. “ ‘The remarks of the former gentleman,” says a con- 
temporary, “involved the difficult question of Prison Discipline, as to the 
separate or congregated systems. He warmly approved the separate plan. 
It was stated that 148 discharged female convicts had been received at 
the ‘Home’ of the Association, for 57 of whom situations had been pro- 
cured; 9 had been restored to their friends; 36 gone back to evil courses. 
Of those placed in good situations, good reports had been heard from 44. 
The advantages of this Home have been abundantly proved by its brief 
history. Probably all the discharged convicts would revert to their evil 
courses, but for its salutary influence. ‘To raise the wretched’ is certainly 
a noble office of charity, which should be encouraged, and which, if suc- 
cessful, even to a moderate degree, is worth more than it costs.” 





—_——_>-— 


(+ Our readers will notice that we have again given them an extra 
form of sixteen pages. 











